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SOMEBODY'S  MOTHER 

The  woman  Vt'as  old,  and  ragged,  and  gray, 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter's  day; 
The  street  was  wet  with  a  recent  snow, 
And  the  v/oman's  feet  were  aged  and  slow. 
She  stood  at  the  crossing  and  waited  long 
Alone,  uncared  for,  amid  the  throng 
Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by, 
Nor  heeded  the  gl?aice  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street,  with  laughter  and  shout, 

Glad  in  the  freedom  of  school  let  out, 

Came  the  boys,  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Hailing  the  snow  piled  white  and  deep; 

Past  the  Vv'oman  so  old  and  gray 

Hastened  the  children  on  their  way. 

Nor  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her. 

So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  the  horses'  feet 

Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery  street. 

At  last  one  came  of  the  morry  troop, 
The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group; 
He  paused  beside  her,  and  whispered  low, 
"I'll  help  you  across,   if  you  w-ish  to  go." 
Her  aged  hands  cn  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed,  and  so   without  hurt  or  harm. 
He  guided  her  trembling  feet  along, 
Proud  that  his  own   v.-ere   firm   and  strong; 
Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went. 
His  young  heart  happy  and  v/ell  content. 

"She's  somebody's  mother,   boys,   you  know. 

For  ail  she's  old,  and  poor,  and  slov/; 

And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 

To   help  my   mother,  you  understand. 

If  ever  she's  poor,  and  old,  and  gray. 

When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away." 

And   "somebody's  mother"  bowed  her  head 

In  her  home  that  night,  and   the  prayer  she  said 

Was — "God  be  kind  to  the  noble  boy 

Who  is  somebody's  son,  and  pride,  and  joy." 

— Unidentified. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  PROGRESS  IN  ALL  WAYS 

By  LEONARD  M.  ELSTAD,  M.A., 
Superintendent,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf 


read  much  concerning  methods  in  our 
school  papers.  It  is  a  subject  that  will  always 
lend  itself  to  discussions.  Whether  these  dis- 
cussions will  ever  lead  to  any  solutions  or  not  is 
a  question. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Harris  from  Georgia  has 
been  carrying  on  and  is  carrying  on  a  strenu- 
ous campaign  for  pure  oralism  in  his  school. 
His  persistence  is  relreshing.  It  is  one  thing 
to  believe.  It  is  another  thing  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  one's  beliefs.  But  is  Mr.  Harris 
working  for  anything  so  different  from  what 
we  all  desire?  Mr.  Harris  gives  a  list  of 
schools  classed  as  Oral  Schools.  What  does 
this  actually  mean?  To  me  it  means  that  these 
schools  use  speech  and  lip  reading  with  the  aid 
of  writing  and  residual  hearing  in  their  class- 
rooms. It  means  that  they  do  not  permit  signs 
and  finger  spelling  in  chapel  lectures,  etc. 
What  can  these  schools  actually  supply  that 
the  schools  using  the  combined  method  cannot 
supply? 

Our  school  is  classed  as  a  Combined  School. 
This  means  that  we  use  every  means  at  our 
disposal  to  get  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  In 
the  classrooms  we  use  speech  and  lip  reading, 
writing  and  residual  hearing  as  do  the  schools 
listed  as  Oral  Schools.  When  we  find  pupils 
whose  progress  in  school  is  being  retarded  be- 
cause of  this  method,  we  place  them  in  a  Man- 
ual class  where  finger  spelling  is  added  to 
the  above  methods.  Some  may  say  that  finger 
spelling  will  not  help  this  child's  progress.  If 
he  is  slow  in  an  oral  class  he  will  be  just  as 
slow  in  a  manual  class.  The  traditionally  oral 
schools  do  not  know  this  to  be  true  because 
they  haven't  tried  it.  It  isn't  something  that 
can  be  figured  out  mathematically.  We  all 
admit  that  we  differ  in  our  abilities  to  gain 


Mr.  Blstad  is  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  large 
Midwestern  pubhc  [evidential  schools  for  the  Deaf, 
who  has  in  a  remarkably  short  period  made  himself  be- 
loved by  the  people  whom  he  serves.  He  has  had  excep- 
tionally broad  training  for  his  responsible  position, 
being  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  served  both  in  a 
purely  oral  private  school,  and  in  a  combined  system 
public  residential  school.  His  article  is  a  frank  declara- 
tion of  conclusions,  expressed  in  apparent  sincerity 
from  a  i.osiiion  which  does  not  obligate  him  to  any  of 
the  "isms."  Surely,  if  there  is  au  authority  who  knows 
wherof  he  speaks,  it  is  Leonard  iM.Elstad.  His  declara- 
tion of  principles  and  the  reasons  therefore  constitute 
a  platform  upon  whicli  the  enlightened  management  of 
any  great  school  for  the  deaf  may  stand  four  square,  in 
strict  justice  to  all  the  children  who  seek  a  liberal  edu- 
cation at  public  expense  Mr.  Elstad  has  performed  a 
public  service  in  promulgating  it  at  tnis  time.— 77;(? 
Iowa  Hawkeye. 


an  education.  If  we  have  difficultes  in  learn- 
ing and  then  must  master  the  difficult  art  of 
lip  reading  before  we  can  get  an  education, 
then  the  burden  must  of  necessity  be  greater. 
As  long  as  the  child  can  without  unusual  dif- 
ficulty make  progress  in  his  classes,  orally,  he 
should  by  all  means  get  his  education  that  way. 
And,  happily,  most  of  them  can  do  this.  But 
there  are  those  who  cannot.  Should  they  be 
repeaters  in  an  oral  class  or  shall  we  send  them 
off  on  another  track  where  the  rails  are 
smoother  and  the  traffic  is  not  so  great? 

Then  we  come  to  outside  activities.  Here 
is  where  the  "rub"  comes.  Oral  schools  dis- 
courage  signs  on  the  playground,  for  instance. 
I  say  discourage  because  to  say  prohibit  would 
only  place  these  schools  in  a  position  of  prohi- 
biting something  that  cannot  be  stopped  with 
the  average  sized  supervisory  staff.  What  do 
we  discourage  when  we  discourage  the  use  of 
signs  on  the  playground?  We  discourage  the 
use  of  hands  in  conversation.  "Can  it  be 
done?"  is  a  better  question  than  "Should  it  be 
done?"  I  think  that  it  can  be  done  in  a  prim- 
ary cottage  unit  where  the  beginners  eat,  sleep, 
and  go  to  school  in  one  unit  and  have  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  supervisors  to  enforce  it. 
And  I  think  it  should  be  done  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so  in  order  that  we  may 
definitely  arrive  at  a  solution  in  each  indivi- 
dual case  as  to  whether  he  is  to  stay  on  the  oral 
track  or  proceed  on  the  combined  track  in  years 
to  come.  It  seems  to  me  the  test  comes  right 
at  this  time  in  the  child's  life  and  we  should 
have  a  staff  sizeable  enough  to  carry  out  this 
test.  We  should  have  physical  equipment  that 
will  make  this  test  possible.  This  will  give  every 
child  a  chance  to  get  a  start  in  learning  speech 
and  lip  reading.  In  most  cases  with  this  start 
he  will  be  able  to  carry  on  through  his  school 
course.  Too  often  these  beginners  do  not  get 
this  oral  start  and  we  "give  up  on  them"  too 
soon  in  their  school  course. 

Now  as  these  children  get  away  from  this 
close  primary  supervision  on  the  playground 
and  everywhere  outide  of  the  classroom,  how 
will  we  succeed  in  "prohibiting  signs"?  In 
New  York  at  the  Wright  Oral  School  we  did 
it  fairly  well,  and  it  is  being  done  now,  Decause 
we  had  a  teacher  for  each  group  of  three  or 
four  children.  Even  then  it  was  a  "nip  and 
tuck"  fight  at  all  times.  Eternal  vigilance  was 
necessary.  If  it  took  that  many  teachers  and 
supervisors  to  accomplish  this  end,  what  are  we 
to  do  in  our  large  institutions?     We  must  be 
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honest  with  ourselves  and  with  our  children. 
1  do  not  think  Mr.  Harris  or  any  other  super- 
intendent of  a  large  state  institution  can  stamp 
out  signs  on  the  athletic  field  or  the  play- 
ground, be  it  advisable  to  do  so  or  not.  He 
can  try  to  inspire  his  children  to  speak  at  all 
times  and  he  should  do  so.  We  all  do,  I  feel 
certain.  But,  facts  being  as  they  are,  I  cannot 
see  that  it  should  be  a  punishable  offense  to  use 
signs  on  the  playground.  I  feel  that  I  can  say 
with  no  fear  of  contradiction  that  even  in  the 
schools  Mr.  Harris  lists  as  oral,  there  are  signs 
used  on  the  playground  (natural  or  convention- 
al.) It  is  true  that  these  are  used  without  sanc- 
tion by  the  heads  of  schools,  but  they  are  used 
and  always  will  be.  If  a  basketball  team  from 
my  school  met  a  team  from  one  of  the  schools 
listed  among  the  twelve  Oral  Schools,  I  think 
the  signs  used  by  my  boys  would  be  understood 
by  members  of  the  other  group.  My  group 
wouldn't  have  learned  the  signs  and  finger 
spelling  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  study 
here.  Neither  would  the  members  of  the  other 
group  have  learned  them  in  that  way.  But 
they  would  understand  each  other.  In  the  same 
breath  I  may  say  that  I  honestly  believe  my 
boys  would  read  lips  and  speak  as  well  as  the 
group  from  this  oral  school  because  chances 
are  my  boys  would  all  be  from  oral  classes, 
too.  So  the  only  difference  would  be  that  my 
boys  signed  on  the  playground  with  permission 
while  the  boys  from  the  other  group  signed 
on   the   playground   without  permission. 

But,  now  we  come  to  a  situation  where  our 
school  differs  radically  from  the  Oral  Schools 
listed.  So  far  in  this  article  I  see  little  dif- 
ference. Our  chapel  exercises  are  given  in 
signs.  Our  literary  society  uses  both  signs  and 
speech.  In  our  public  programs  we  use  spell- 
ing, signs  an  speech.  Often  one  speaks  and 
another  interprets  in  signs  or  vice-versa.  We 
differ  here  of  course.  Our  school  is  still  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  have  chapel  every  morn- 
ing from  10:15  to  10:40.  I  am  glad  we  are 
old-fashioned  in  this  way.  A  member  of  the 
staff  writes  a  passage  from  scripture  on  the 
blackboard  and  then  develops  this  before  the 
whole  assembly,  including  the  complete  staff. 
We  always  close  with  prayer.  I  feel  these  ex- 
ercises are  character  building  exercises  of  the 
highest  type.  I  regret  every  time  I  must  miss 
these,  myself.  There  is  absolute  quiet  in  chapel. 
Every  eye  is  trained  on  the  speaker.  Some  may 
say,  "Why  spoil  it  by  using  spelling  and  signs?" 
I  say,  "Why  spoil  it  by  using  speech  and  lip 
reading?"  It  would  be  spoiled  for  most  of 
the  three  hundred  children  attending  if  they 
had  to  get  it  through  lip  reading.  The  best 
lip-readers  in  the  country  couldn't  do  it.  Why 
expect  these  children  to  get  it?  I  maintain 
these  lessons  from  God's  word  are  too  imporant 
to  miss  because  of  "method."  I  feel  these  fifteen 
minutes  in  chapel  each  day  do  as  much  for  our 
children  as  the  rest  of  the  day  in  class  does  for 
them  because  they  are  geting  lessons  in  living. 
"Yes,"  you  may  say,  "divide  the  group  into 
small  units  and  do  the  same  thing  orally.  It 
will  do  the  same  thing."  I  think  not.  There 
is  strength  in  union..     There   is  strength  in 


numbers.  There  is  value  in  having  the  superin- 
tendent and  every  teacher  and  child  in  the 
school  together  once  during  the  day  for  a 
common  purpose  and  if  the  price  to  pay  is 
"method,"  I  say,  "Pay  the  price."  How  could 
these  ministers  who  come  to  conduct  chapel 
exercises  in  my  school  once  each  week  get  their 
ideas  to  the  children  except  through  interpret- 
ers? Isn't  it  worth  while  for  our  children  to 
get  the  thoughts  and  experiences  from  these 
men  and  women  as  they  stand  before  the 
group?  I  think  it  is.  If  "methods"  prevent  it, 
then  I   think   "methods"   should  be  set  aside. 

We  hear  it  said  that  the  use  of  signs  ruins 
the  possibility  of  the  child  getting  a  good  com- 
mand of  language.  We  all  agree  that  language 
is  all  important.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the 
child  who  learns  to  think  in  signs  will  usually 
have  difficulty  with  language.  It  will  be  said 
that  those  who  use  signs  will  think  in  signs. 
This  is  a  statement  and  it  is  one  statement 
against  the  other  but  I  feel  tiiat  if  the  child 
is  given  the  start  described  earlier  in  this  arti- 
cle, he  will  learn  to  think  in  straight  English 
and  maintain  his  ability  to  think  this  way. 
A  child  taught  manually  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  signs  in  the  classrooms.  A  manu- 
ally-taught child  is  taught  through  the  use 
of  finger  spelling  and  this  is  writing  in  the 
air.  It  is  straight  English.  So  in  reality  the 
signs  so  much  feared  are  used  only  afer  school 
hours.  If  we  could  take  a  group  of  ten  chil- 
dren (average  children)  of  six  years  of  age 
and  carry  them  through  a  good  combined 
school  and  then  take  a  group  of  ten  children 
(average  children)  and  carry  them  through  a 
good  oral  school  and  then  give  them  the  same 
intelligence  test  which  would  include  a  language 
test  and  thought  test  and  every  kind  of  test, 
I  wouldn't  want  to  gamble  my  future  on  either 
group.  I  think  it  would  be  that  close.  Don't 
you?  It  might  be  said  that  that  is  not  the  test. 
The  test  comes  after  school.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  follow  the  combined  school  graduates 
through  school  and  match  them  graduate  for 
graduate  in  the  game  of  life  and  I  still  think 
it  would  be  close.  Why?  Because  the  com- 
bined school  graduate  has  not  been  taught  that 
he  can  go  out  with  what  he  has  and  conquer 
the  world  with  any  one  method  of  communica- 
tion. He  will  try  speech  and  lip  reading  and 
if  that  fails  he  is  not  daunted.  He  will  try 
the  pad  and  pencil  and  even  signs  because 
hearing  people  do  use  signs,  we  know.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  fear  the  language  reason. 
I  marvel  at  the  language  some  of  our  children 
can  produce  and  suffer  at  the  results  in  lan- 
guage exhibited  by  others  but  I  had  the  same 
joys  and  the  same  pains  in  an  oral  school,  one 
which  I  think  stands  at  the  peak  in  its  field. 

What  are  we  striving  for?  What  do  we 
want  for  our  boys  and  girls?  We  want  them 
to  grow  into  useful.  God-fearing  citizens  of 
our  great  country.  We  want  them  to  be  social 
beings,  able  to  live  successfully  with  their  hear- 
ing brothers  and  sisters.  What  can  we  do 
to  give  them  all  this?  We  can  give  each  child 
the  best  education  possible.  This  means  the 
ability  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  fluently 
(Continued   on   Page  9) 
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ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Contributed  by  Mr.  Pat  Callahan 


The  following  article  was  taken  from  the 
June  193  2  issue  of  the  "Matilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine," a  braille  periodical  highly  valued  by  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine mentioned  above,  is  the  dean  of  all  work- 
ers for  the  Blind.  His  understanding  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  sightless,  is  most 
thorough  and  practical,  and  probably  surpasses 
that  of  any  other  worker  who  has  devoted 
their  life  to  the  betterment  of  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Holmes  is  one  of  those  unusual  individuals  who 
enters  the  period  of  later  life,  rich  in  its 
harvest  of  acquired  knowledge,  still  possess- 
ing the  attributes  of  readjustment.  This  man 
has  no  quarrel  with  the  "New."  He  considers 
new  problems  of  the  Blind,  new  devices,  situa- 
tions and  occupations  with  an  unbiased  intel- 
lect. It  is  the  value  and  worth  of  a  device  or 
situation  which  interests  this  remarkable  man. 
Therefore,  when  Mr.  Holmes  recommends  the 
following  article  as  excellent,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  pass  it  on  to  you  with  the  same  comment. 

In  requesting  the  publication  of  this  article 
in  our  school  paper,  I  am  prompted  by  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  service  to  the  parents 
who  bestow  upon  us  the  privilege  of  training 
their  children.  I  feel  that  the  blind  devotion 
and  misguided  kindness  of  some  parents  is  as 
serious  a  handicap  to  the  child,  as  is  his  af- 
fliction. Idleness  is  no  man's  friend  and  the 
idleness  wished  upon  a  blind  child,  through 
a  mistaken  motion  of  kindness,  for  fear  he 
might  hurt  him  or  her  self,  is  indeed  unwise. 

I  am  sure  there  is  lettered  upon  the  souls 
of  many  a  blind  person  these  words,  "You 
can't  do  that!  You're  blind."  As  a  rule  the 
sightless  one  in  reply  to  this  remark,  inwardly 
smiles,  and  perhaps  says  to  himself,  "None  are 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see."  However, 
when  a  parent  utters  this  discouraging  state- 
ment, the  child  because  he  trusts  you,  is  likely 
to  believe  you.  Despite  his  blindness  your 
child  is  very  much  like  yourself,  physically, 
emotionally,  spiritually  or  in  any  other  way 
you  wish  to  compare  him. — Pat  Callahan, 
Teacher  of  the  Blind  who,  himself,  is  with- 
out vision. 

All  of  us  know  blind  people  who  have 
failed  to  succeed  and  who  lack  independence 
on  account  of  their  having  been  shielded  too 
much  and  not  having  been  taught  practical 
things  at  home. 

I  wish  every  mother  of  a  blind  child  might 
read  the  letter  which  follows: 

It  is  from  a  woman  blinded  from  birth,  but 
who  had  a  wise  mother,  and  the  life  work  of 
the  daughter  testifies  to  this. 

This  young  lady  entered  the  religious  life 
some  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  sister  devoting 
her  life  to  the  teaching  of  blind  children  in 


a  large  institution.  Before  entering  this  work 
she,  as  Miss  Alice  Finegan,  had  demonstrated 
that  she  was  capable  of  many  lines  of  work. 
For  years  she  did  stenographic  work  for  busi- 
ness firms,  holding  one  of  these  positions  for 
three  years.  And  for  a  year  she  was  a  success- 
ful raleswcman,  using  a  ten-year-old  girl  as 
guide. 

In  sending  the  letter  the  good  Sister  wrote: 

Dear  Mr.  Holmes:  Here  is  a  copy  of 
something  I  wrote  for  my  mother  a  year  ago. 
I  sent  it  to  her  as  a  "Mother's  Day"  offering, 
and  two  weeks  later  I  received  the  unexpected 
news  of  her  death.  I  am  now  sending  the 
paper  to  you  with  the  thought  that  you  may 
be  able  to  use  it  in  the  magazine  or  elsewhere. 
Though  it  is  only  my  very  poor  tribute  to  the 
simple,  god-given  wisdom  of  mother-love,  I 
wish  it  might  be  read  by  the  thousands' of 
mothers  who  are  making  mistakes  in  starting 
their  little  sightless  ones  along  the  rather  dif- 
ficult path   of  life. 

The  letter,  a  literary  gem,  is  addressed  "to 
every  mother  of  a  blind  child,  and  to  my  own 
dear  mother  in  particular." 

This  is  "Mother's  Day,"  and  so  I  am  think- 
ing of  my  own  dear  mother.  My  life-work 
has  called  me  far  from  home,  but  in  fancy 
I  can  see  her  as  she  sits  silver-haired  and  tran- 
quil in  the  spring  sunshine.  More  than  four- 
score years  have  passed  over  her  head  so  that 
now  even  the  lightest  tasks  seem  heavy  to  the 
frail  old  hands,  and  she  spends  many  hours 
brooding  in  the  sunshine  or  rocking  gently  to 
and  fro  in  the  gathering  shadows  of  twilight. 
,  When  I  have  seen  her  thus,  I  have  so  often 
wondered,  "what  can  she  be  dreaming  of?" 
Out  of  what  fabric  are  fashioned  the  dreams 
of  all  aged  mothers?  Now  that  their  mission 
in  life  is  seemingly  completed,  are  they  wait- 
ing in  peaceful  trust  and  resignation  for  the 
door  to  be  opened  into  everlasting  dwellings, 
or  do  they  wander  back  over  the  lanes  and  by 
ways  of  memory,  living  over  again  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  their  motherhood?  Mothers 
are  such  wonderful  people  for  keeping  secrets 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  learn  much  of  their 
dreams  and  visions,  but  surely  "Mothers' 
Day,"  makes  us  want  to  draw  a  little  closer  to 
them  that  we  may  more  fully  appreciate  the 
mystery  and  the  glory  of  their  maternity. 

God  bless  the  founder  of  "Mother's  Day!" 
We  are  all  of  us  made  gentler  and  a  little 
better  for  the  thoughts  that  come  to  us  on  this 
day,  for  the  love  and  gratitude  which  spring 
up  in  our  hearts  with  the  realization  of  all  that 
our  mothers  have  done  for  us.  I,  in  particular, 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  being  of 
mothers,  and  to  show  my  appreciation  I  want 
to  tell  her  story  to  every  mother  of  a  blind 
child.  I  am  hoping,  too,  that  the  heroic  way 
in  which  she  met  and  surmounted  her  difficul- 
ties may  help  these  mothers  who  have  similar 
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obstacles  to  overcome. 

God  has  blessed  my  mother  with  a  wonder- 
ful memory,  and  if  in  her  dreams  she  travels 
back  through  the  past  she  will  find  much  mat- 
erial for  contemplation,  but  I  am  going  to 
recall  some  things  which  she  may  have  forgotten 
to  remember.  What  a  bitter  grief  and  disap- 
pointment it  must  be  to  a  Mother  to  learn  that 
her  child — an  infant  whom  she  has  already 
grown  to  love  as  she  fashions  its  dainty  gar- 
ments in  the  long  period  of  waiting,  for  whose 
life  she  has  gone  down  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow,  with  gladness,  and  who  was  to  have 
been  her  hope  and  her  joy — to  learn  that  this 
child  will  never  see  the  light  of  day!  This 
was  my  mother's  sorrowful  experience  upon  my 
arrival  into  the  world,  for  she  learned  early 
that  science  would  be  unable  to  complete  what 
nature  had  left  unfinished,  but  I  wonder  if  she 
remembers  the  heroism  with  which  she  met  this 
cruel  disappointment.  I  know  all  about  it 
simply  because  it  was  never  told  to  me.  My 
mother  accepted  the  heavy  cross  with  a  gentle 
spirit  of  resignation,  and  I  grew  up  under  the 
shadow  of  it,  knowing  that  it  was  there  with- 
out realizing  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross.  Instead  of  making  me  feel  her  pity, 
as  so  many  mothers  of  afflicted  children  do. 
I  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  hopes  of 
the  household  rested  upon  me.  My  childhood 
was  a  singularly  happy  one,  and  I  cannot  re- 
call that  any  one  in  my  family  ever  expressed 
a  word  of  pity  for  my  handicap.  If  my  mother 
had  not  done  anything  else  for  me,  I  could 
never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  this  happy  out- 
look with  which  she  started  me  along  the  jour- 
ney of  life.  Too  many  mothers  make  the  mis- 
cake  of  destroying  the  hope,  which  springs 
bright  and  buoyant  in  the  heart  of  every  child. 
In  the  case  of  a  blind  child,  if  hope  is  lost,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  restore  that  priceless  treas- 
ure. 

I  was  taught  self-confidence  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  it  has  helped  me  through 
every  phase  of  my  life.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
always  considered  a  blessing  to  be  the  youngest 
of  seven  children,  but  in  my  case  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct advantage.  My  mother,  busy  from  morn- 
ing till  night  with  the  cares  of  her  household 
and  the  farm,  had  no  time  in  which  to  spoil 
her  youngest  child.  I  was  not  kept  off  the 
floor  for  fear  of  bumps,  as  so  many  blind  chil- 
ren  are,  through  the  mistaken  kindness  of  their 
mothers,  but  after  being  duly  washed  and  fed, 
I  was  left  pretty  much  to  my  own  devices. 

It  must  be  a  real  joy  to  our  mothers  to  go 
back  in  memory  to  the  time  when  their  babies 
first  learned  to  walk  and  talk,  but  my  mother 
grows  almost  indignant  when  I  ask  her  about 
the  progress  of  her  seventh  child.  "Why," 
she  says,  "you  learned  to  do  things  just  as 
the  other  children  did.  You  could  talk  as 
plainly  as  anyone  when  you  were  two  years 
old,  and  you  were  walking  at  seventeen  months." 
I  think  this  is  a  lesson  to  every  mother  of  a 
blind  child.  If  the  sightless  baby  isn't  walk- 
ing when  he  is  two  years  old,  either  there  is 
something  mentally  or  physically  wrong,  or 
else  he  has  not  been  given  the  proper  opportu- 


nities for  development. 

I  wonder  if  my  mother  ever  remembers  how 
my  education  was  begun  long  before  I  started 
to  go  to  school.  Back  in  the  little  Red  School 
house  in  south-western  New  York  where  she 
learned  the  three  "r's,"  I  am  sure  she  never 
heard  of  child  psychology,  and  yet  from  the 
very  first  she  taught  me  the  things  that  I  most 
needed  to  know.  I  was  six  when  I  went  away 
to  school,  and  on  the  first  day  while  my  mother 
was  still  in  the  room,  the  teacher  showed  the 
class  a  flower  and  asked  me  to  tell  its  name. 
No  doubt  my  mother  was  justly  proud  when  I 
did  so  correctly,  for  she  had  taught  me  to  know 
all  the  common  garden  and  wild  flowers.  Not 
only  had  she  taught  me  to  distinguish  their 
various  forms  and  odors,  but  she  had  also 
carefully  described  their  coloring.  I  was  told 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  of  the  sunset 
sky,  and  whenever  new  material  or  clothing 
wa  brougt  my  mother  always  said,  "see  this,'^ 
and  I  felt  the  texture  and  was  informed  as  to 
its  color. 

Many  mothers  think  it  is  useless  and  almost 
cruel  to  instruct  their  children  in  these  things 
since  they  cannot  see  them,  but,  for  this  very 
reason,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary.  When  I 
grew  up  and  had  to  choose  many  of  my  own 
clothes  I  found  this  knowledge  of  colors  and 
material  very  helpful,  and  one  can  be  taught 
to  feel  a  sense  of  beauty  without  ever  having 
seen  it  with  bodily  eyes.  I  know  my  own  life 
has  been  made  far  happier  because  I  have 
sensed  something  of  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
and  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  this  knowledge 
of  the  beautiful  has  increased  in  me  an  ever- 
growing desire  for  the  all  beautiful  life  beyond. 

If  my  mother  goes  back  in  memory  to  my 
summer  vacations,  she  must  hear  again  my 
oft-repeated  cry,  "what  shall  I  do  next?"  For 
I  was  a  restless  spirit,  ever  seeking  new  employ- 
ment and  amusements.  I  cannot  forget  how 
she  filled  these  hours  by  participating  in  my 
games.  I  can  picture  her  now,  busy  with  her 
ironing  or  baking,  while  I  marched  to  and  fro 
singing,  "I've  come  to  see  Miss  Jinia  Jones," 
and  she  would  always  be  ready  with  the  neces- 
sary reply.  Playing  house  must  have  been  more 
difficult  for  her  as  I  was  very  fond  of  coming 
to  visit  with  my  dolls,  and  I  held  very  strict 
views  about  the  attention  and  respect  due  to 
callers. 

My  mother  was  not  fond  of  cats,  but  I  can- 
not remember  a  summer  vacation  without  a 
kitten  as  a  companion. 

Even  when  one's  mind  is  filled  with  beauti- 
ful visions  of  the  life  to  come  or  stored  with 
the  dear  dreams  of  motherhood,  the  days  must 
seem  long  without  books.  My  mother  is  now 
paying  this  coin  of  sacrifice,  for  she  is  no  long- 
er able  to  read.  She  literally  wore  out  her 
eyes  reading  for  long  hours  at  a  time  to  me, 
often  by  lamplight  after  her  day's  work  was 
done.  After  I  learned  to  read  we  always 
shared  our  books.  I  would  read  to  her  in  the 
afternoons  while  she  sewed,  and  she  seemed  to 
enjoy,  Heidi,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  quite  as  much  as  I  did. 

This,  I  think,  was  the  real  secret  of  it  all, 
{Continued  on  Pago  8.) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Our  Play  House 

We  are  out-of-doors  nearly  every 
afternoon.  The  warm  sun,  songs  of 
birds  and  the  odors  of  trees  and  flo- 
wers invite  us  out. 

We  enjoy  playing  house.  In  our 
play  house,  which  is  located  under 
one  of  the  big  porches,  we  have  a  cup- 
board. It  has  four  shelves,  a  table  and 
a  bench.  We  pretend  to  eat  dande- 
lions for  food,  and  the  same  plant 
gives  us  our  jewelry. 

We  spend  many  pleasant  hours 
playing  in  this  fashion  during  the  long 
afternoons. — Margie  Howard. 


A  Garden  in  a  Box 
I  plant  flower  seed  in  boxes  or  cans 
each  spring,  usually  during  April. 
Sometimes  I  have  trouble  in  finding 
just  the  right  kind  of  a  box.  I  must 
also  find  some  good  soil. 

By  the  time  school  closes,  in  June, 
my  seeds  have  begun  to  look  like  real 
flowers.  The  day  before  leaving,  I 
carefully  dig  the  tiny  plants  up  and 
place  them  in  a  damp  paper  in  a  small 
box.  When  I  arrive  home  I  lose  no 
time  in  transplanting  the  shoots. 

I  am  fond  of  flowers  and  find  it 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  them.  I  like 
all  kinds  and  always  try  to  have  as 
many  varieties  as  possible.  By  late 
summer  I  usually  have  many  pretty 
flowers. — Doris  Fleming. 


A  Canary 
My  sister  informed  me  that  she  has 
a  canary  which  she  intends  to  bring 
home  soon.  My  home  is  in  Fairfield, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Great 
Falls.    My  sister  is  working  in  Great 


Falls,  and  a  friend  living  in,  "The 
Electric  City,"  gave  the  bird  to  her. 

I  think  I  shall  find  it  enjoyable  look- 
ing after  this  small  bird  during  my 
summer  vacation.  I  have  had  friends 
who  owned  canaries,  but  I  have  never 
had  one.  It  seems  cruel  to  cage  birds, 
but  I  have  been  told  that  caged  birds 
have  happy  lives  and  escape  many  of 
the  dangers  which  their  wild  brothers 
must  constantly  guard  against. 

Dagny  Johnson, 


The  Gymnastic  Exhibition 

We  have  an  exhibition  of  what  we 
have  learned  in  the  gymnasium,  each 
spring.  This  year  the  exhibition  was 
on  May  12. 

The  boys  in  my  class  were  dressed  in 
white  duck  trousers  and  white  shirts 
with  dark  ties.  We  had  a  drill  and  per- 
formed on  the  ladder. 

There  were  many  kinds  of  drills  and 
stunts.  The  older  blind  boys  walked 
on  their  hands  and  did  work  on  the 
mats  and  bars. 

Exhibition,  though  almost  a  month 
before  school  closes,  is  the  first  of  our 
closing  exercises. — Wayne  Bassett. 


The  New  Sprinklers 

We  are  using  a  new  kind  of  sprink- 
ler on  the  lawns  which  I  think  is  quite 
interesting.  It  seems  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  a  nozzle  and  lawn  sprinkler. 

The  sprinkler  is  firmly  mounted  on 
a  heavy  metal  base.  On  one  side  of 
the  base  the  hose  is  fastened.  The 
most  unusual  thing  about  this  lawn 
sprinkler  is  that  it  sprinkles  in  a  square 
rather  than  a  circle,  as  most  sprinklers 
do.    The  nozzled  shaped  sprayer  pro- 
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trudes  almost  straight  up  from  the 
metal  base  and  its  movements  are  con- 
trolled by  a  little  metal  ball  within  the 
sprayer  which  sounds  continually  as 
the  water  is  forced  through  the  sprink- 
ler. 

On  the  corners  the  jet  of  water 
comes  out  in  a  stream,  while  between 
the  corners  a  spray  is  flung  out  much 
the  same  as  a  shower  bath  spray.  If 
the  little  ball  within  the  sprinkler 
moved  more  slowly,  I  think  it  would 
sound  like  a  clock  ticking. 

Mike  Maloney. 


Fire  Protection 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  fire  ex- 
tinguishers is  being  changed.  This 
must  be  done  each  year  to  assure  the 
best  possible  service,  when  needed. 

The  cans  contain  two  and  one  half 
gallons  of  water  mixed  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  soda.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  heavy  metal  can  there  is  a  bottle 
of  sulphuric  acid.  This  bottle  has  a 
lead  cork  which  falls  out  when  the  ex- 
tinguisher is  turned  upside  down.  This 
empties  the  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
water  which  causes  a  gas  to  form. 
Great  pressure  is  created  in  this  way 
and  the  fluid  squirts  out  through  a 
small  hose,  with  great  force.  The  mix- 
ture does  excellent  work  in  putting  out 
fires.— Floyd  McDowell. 


OVER  THE  MOUNTAINS 

The  pioneers  sometimes  had  very  little  food 
when  traveling  through  the  Rockies.  Food  was 
cheaper  when  they  were  near  the  rivers.  When 
they  had  to  buy  it  at  the  trading  posts  along 
the  trail  it  cost  much  more.  Flour  cost  as 
much  as  thirty-five  dollars  a  barrel  and  bacon 
was  a  dollar  a  pound. — Homer  Wells. 

HELEN  KELLER 

Helen  Keller  was  very  sick  when  she  was  a 
little  baby.  She  could  not  talk,  hear,  nor  see 
after  that.  When  she  was  seven  years  old 
her  parents  sent  to  a  School  for  the  Blind 
for  a  teacher. 

The  children  at  the  school  sent  Helen  a  doll. 
The  teacher  gave  her  the  doll  and  spelled  the 


word  into  her  hand.  She  was  a  very  bright 
child  and  learned  to  make  the  letters  just  as 
her  teacher  did.  She  did  not  know  what  they 
meant  and  thought  that  the  teacher  was  just 
showing  her  how  to  play  a  new  game. 

One  day  they  were  out  at  the  well  house 
and  the  teacher  put  Helen's  hand  under  the 
cold  water  and  then  spelled  out  the  word 
w-a  t-e-r.  At  last  the  girl  understood  that  every- 
thing had  a  name.  Then  she  learned  faster 
than  ever. 

Soon  she  knew  enough  words  to  use  cards 
with  raised  letters.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
had  books  to  read.  She  passed  her  fingers 
over  the  words  and  read  many  beautiful  stories.. 

When  she  grew  up,  she  loved  all  good  read- 
ing and  has  even  written  a  story  of  her  life 
for  others  to  enjoy. — Agnes  Jensen. 


VISITORS 

Mrs.  Painter  came  from  Missoula  to  visit 
Dolores  last  Thursday.  She  surely  surprised  us 
all.  She  brought  Mrs.  Smith  with  her  to  visit 
Florence. 

Dolores  was  very  happy.  She  got  a  nice 
bouquet  of  flowers.  They  all  went  for  a  ride 
in  the  car.  They  brought  home  some  candy 
for  all  of  the  blind  girls. 

Dolores  enjoyed  playing  with  her  little  broth- 
er Donald.    They  went  home  Friday  afternoon. 

Elsie  Matkovic. 


HUNTING  ANTELOPES 

We  have  been  reading  some  interesting 
stories  in  our  history  books.  When  the  em- 
igrants traveled  through  the  Rocky  Mountains 
they  found  many  animals  for  food.  There 
were  sage  hens,  jack  rabbits,  black-tailed  deer, 
and  antelopes.  The  antelopes  were  timid,  wild, 
and  very  swift. 

They  thought  of  a  very  good  way  of  cap- 
turing these  swift  animals.  Antelopes  are 
very  inquisitive.  The  hunters  would  fasten 
a  ramrod  with  a  bright-colored  handerchief 
in  the  ground.  Then  they  would  hide  and 
wait.  Soon  the  curious  animals  would  circle 
around  the  strange  flag.  It  was  not  long 
until  they  came  close  enough  to  be  hit  by  the 
hunter's  rifle  balls. — Gertie  Fleming. 


EAGLES 

The  eagle  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
bravery  and  strength.  That  is  why  it  was  chosen 
as  the  national  bird  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  used  to  trim  the  shields  and  armor 
of  all  nations  of  the  world. 

The  bald  eagle  builds  one  nest  and  adds 
to  it  each  year.  Some  of  these  nests  have  been 
known  to  weigh  a  ton.  Sticks  six  feet  long  are 
sometimes  used.  This  bird  likes  to  catch  his 
fish  for  food  in  the  air.  He  watches  until 
some  smaller  bird  has  caught  food.  Then  he 
snatches  it  and  flies  away. 

The  Harpy  eagle  is  the  most  ferocious  of 
all.  It  is  found  in  Central  and  South  America. 
It  feeds  on  calves,  deer,  foxes,  pigs,  and  mon- 
keys. 

Some  eagles  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old. 

Buddy  Kopach. 
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GOING  HOME 

It  seems  very  hard  to  wait  until  June  thir- 
teenth to  go  home.  Everyone  seems  to  think 
of  nothing  else.  There  is  so  much  to  do  be- 
fore then  that  the  time  may  pass  quickly. 
There  are  only  six  more  week-ends.  We  have 
six  more  entertainments  during  that  time. 
They  are  Field  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Commence- 
ment, Baccalaureate,  Exhibition,  and  Recital. 
There  are  final  examinations,  too.  I  think  we 
will  be  busy  enough  that  the  time  will  not 
drag. — Harlene  Totten. 


THE  WIRELESS 
Marconi  was  an  Italian  who  invented  wire- 
less. He  came  to  America  very  quietly  with 
two  partners  in  1901.  They  set  up  their  wire- 
less at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland  to  test  it 
by  sending  messages  across  the  ocean.  They 
had  arranged  certain  dots  to  represent  the 
letter  "S".  A  kite  was  sent  up  four  hundred 
feet  in  the  air  and  a  wire  was  fastened  to  it 
which  led  to  their  receiver  in  their  office.  They 
sent  word  by  cable  when  they  were  ready  and 
they  sat  down  very  quietly  to  listen.  They 
heard  nothing  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then 
the  three  little  dots  of  the  letter  "S"  tapped  out 
from  across  the  ocean.  They  listened  to  the 
signal  over  and  over  again.  The  long  distance 
wireless  telegraph  was  a  success! — Ruby  Girard. 


NEW  TURKEY 

We  have  been  studying  the  countries  of 
Asia  in  geography.  Turkey  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  all  lines.  The  sultan  has  always 
had  absolute  power  and  kept  the  people 
ignorant.  Under  the  leadership  of  Kemal, 
there  have  been  many  reforms.  He  recently 
ordered  a  million  Greeks  sent  back  to  their  own 
country.  Although,  the  Turks  did  not  like  to 
lose  these  good  traders  and  merchants,  they 
felt  that  the  country  could  develop  better  with 
the  return  of  their  own  natives.  So  800,000 
Turks  were  returned  to  their  own  country  to 
help  build  a  stronger  government. 

Other  reforms  that  have  been  brought  about 
are,  the  separation  of  church  and  government, 
a  study  of  the  western  alphabet,  and  changes 
in  education.  Women  have  been  granted 
property  rights,  and  many  of  them  are  allowed 
to  attend  college  to  study  law.  There  have  also 
been  many  changes  in  dress.  They  have  done 
away  with  the  fez  for  men  and  the  veil  for 
women.  Turkey  will  become  a  very  powerful 
nation  if  it  continues  to  improve  in  this  way. 

Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

THE  MAGICIAN 

Professional  entertainers  seldom  visit  Boulder 
because  of  its  small  population.  However,  T. 
A.  Green,  a  nationally  known  magician  visited 
us  recently.  Mr.  Green  is  an  aged  man,  who 
has  followed  the  wiles  of  mysticism  for  forty- 
five  years.  He  has  astonished  audiences  with 
his  feats  of  magic  in  many  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Kindliness,  good  humor,  keenness  of 
perception,  and  quiet  dignity  seem  to  character- 
ize this  man.  Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Green's  travel 
is  done  by  train.     He  says  he  finds  this  mode 


of  travel  more  restful  and  satisfactory  in  trans- 
porting his  bulky  equipment. 

The  magician's  home  is  in  Colorado  Springs 
and  from  there  he  travels  to  different  sections, 
always  mindful  of  those  districts  where  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  feeble-minded  are  located. 
The  wholesome  amusement  derived  from  his 
entertainment  was  a  source  of  great  enjoyment 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  soon. 

David  Mainwaring. 

OUR  FIELD  DAY  PICNIC 

We  had  our  Field  Day  picnic  on  Friday, 
May  the  fourth.  We  went  to  a  place  on 
Prickly  Pear  creek.  It  is  about  fourteen  miles 
from  school.  Many  cars  and  two  trucks  were 
needed  to  take  us  all.  The  children  were 
divided  into  groups.  Each  group  had  sports 
of  different  kinds.  Our  girls  had  a  jumping 
race,  a  hopping  race,  and  a  contest  to  see  who 
could  throw  a  ball  the  farthest.  The  ones  who 
won  first  place  received  red  ribbons  and  those 
in  second  place  got  white  ribbons. 

When  the  races  were  over  we  had  a  good 
lunch.  There  were  hard  boiled  eggs,  weiners, 
sandwiches,  potato  salad,  apples,  pickles  and 
cookies.  After  dinner  our  teacher  took  us 
for  a  walk  up  a  big  hill.  There  was  a  cabin 
on  top  of  the  hill.  We  went  back  to  camp  and 
rested  in  the  shade  for  awhile.  Then  we  went 
back  to  the  school.  Everyone  thought  it  was 
the  best  picnic  we  had  had  for  a  long  time. 

Leiia  Jensen. 

MOTHER'S  DAY 

The  American  War  Mothers  decided  to  com- 
memorate the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Mother's 
Day  by  sponsoring  a  special  stamp,  for  con- 
sideration by  Postmaster-General  Farley  and 
President  Roosevelt.  They  also  prepared  de- 
corated envelopes  with  appropriate  greetings, 
known  as  First  Day  Covers,  to  be  mailed  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  first  day  of  issue 
of  this  commemorative  stamp.  The  funds  raised 
from  this  sale  are  to  be  used  in  carrying  on 
relief  work  among  the  families  of  needy  war 
veterans. 

The  stamp  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
ever  issued  by  the  United  States.  It  is  printed 
in  lavender  and  carries  the  reproduction  of 
Whistler's  famous  portrait  of  his  mother. 

Only  three  other  women  have  been  honored 
by  stamp  issues  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  was  the  first  to 
be  pictured  on  a  $1,  rose-colored  stamp,  com- 
memorating the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  A  blue  5-cent  stamp,  a  part  of  a 
series  issued  in  connection  with  the  Jamestown 
exposition,  carried  an  engraving  of  Pocahontas. 
One  8-cent  and  one  4-cent  regular  series  bore 
the  likeness  of  Martha  Washington. — Kenneth 
Ricketts. 

JUNE'S  PROMISE 

Another  school  term  has  nearly  come  to  a 
close.  This  fact  confronts  us  everywhere.  The 
mild  warmth  of  a  spring  day,  the  evidence  of 
that  potent  malady — spring  fever,  preparation 
for  our  gymnasium  exhibition  and  closing  ex- 
ercises,  the   near   threat  of   examinations,  are 
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all  indications  that  vacation  days  are  not  very 
far  away. 

No  group  of  Mohammedans  ever  commenc- 
ed their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  with  greater  an- 
ticipation than  we  will  begin  our  journey 
home,  on  June  thirteenth.  School  closings  are 
outstanding  events  in  our  lives.  The  parade  of 
motor  cars  coming  to  carry  pupils  home,  the 
group  on  the  station  platform  anxiously  await- 
ing the  approach  of  the  train,  the  excitement 
of  hurried  good-byes,  all  leave  indelible  im- 
pressions on  our  minds. 

Surely,  we  are  a  fickle  lot  for  we  are  as 
eager  to  return  in  the  fall  as  we  are  to  leave 
in  the  spring.  While  experiencing  the  disci- 
pline of  school  life,  we  visualize  the  happen- 
ings of  vacation  until  they  seem  like  fair  dreams 
that  have  taken  place  in  a  far-removed  world. 
Yet,  during  the  idle  days  of  summer,  me- 
mory crystallizes  the  many  pleasures  we  have 
known  and  we  anticipate  vividly  the  good 
times  we  shall  have  during  the  coming  school 
year. — Marshall  Brondum. 

VACATION 

During  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  the 
children  have  had  skating,  football,  and  basket- 
ball to  keep  them  busy.  Now  they  are  thinking 
some  of  baseball.  But  the  thing  that  is  first 
in  their  minds  these  days  is  vacation. 

When  the  examinations  are  over,  there  will 
be  many  cases  of  "vacation  fever,"  that  will 
last  until  we  are  safely  on  the  trains  which 
carry  us  home. 

Since  this  is  the  last  paper  issued  before 
the  close  of  school,  I  will  wish  everyone  a 
happy  vacation. — Billy  Maxwell. 


ADVICE   TO   MOTHERS  OF 
BLIND  CHILDREN 

(Continued  from  Pag  4.) 
that  my  mother  shared  my  interests  as  if  they 
were  her  own,  and  gave  me  a  part  in  her  own 
activities.  It  would  fill  a  volume  were  I  to  tell 
all  the  little  ways  in  which  she  did  this,  how 
she  was  always  ready  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  to  sing  a  song,  tell  a  story,  or  to  an- 
swer my  never  ending  questions.  She  never 
seemed  to  feel  that  any  thing  was  impossible 
for  me,  and  I  was  encouraged  to  learn  to  do 
as  many  of  the  household  tasks  as  I  wished. 
Thus  I  passed  a  happy  and  useful  childhood, 
guided  by  a  simple  wisdom  not  gained  from 
schools  or  books  but  froni  perfect  understand- 
ing of  mother  love,  allied  to  that  other  im- 
portant factor,  good  common  sense.  These 
two  requisites  are  the  sure  and  safe  guides  in 
the  proper  bringing-up  of  a  blind  child,  and 
they  brought  me  face  to  face  with  the  problems 
of  life  armed  with  a  courage  and  condifence 
not  always  found  in  the  heart  of  the  blind 
student  who  has  nothing  to  show  to  an  in- 
credulous world  but  his  high  school  diploma. 

Dear  Mother,  you  know  the  rest  of  the 
story.  You  know  how  God  opened  out  before 
me  a  pathway  of  wonderful  adventures  in 
unexpected  places,  and  how,  because  of  your 
early  training,  I  went  forth  without  a  thought 
of  fear  to  meet  the  opportunities  as  they  came. 


And  now  I  am  embarked  on  the  greatest  ad- 
venture of  all,  the  quest  which  lead  to  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  where  I  shall  find  my 
pot  of  gold,  my  eternal  reward!  Did  you  ever 
dream  of  this  in  the  days  so  long  ago  when 
you  told  me  about  the  little  baby  in  the  Bethle- 
hem stable,  or  when  you  taught  me  my  first 
prayer  to  our  heavenly  faher?  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  am  glad  that  Mother's  Day  is  here  again 
so  that  I  can  remind  you  that  I  have  not  for- 
gotten these  things,  so  I  can  say  it  is  you  who 
has  guided  and  fitted  me  for  this  most  happy 
and  bless  lot,  to  be  an  humble  servant  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

God  bless  you,  my  own  darling  mother,  and 
may  your  dreams  of  the  past  and  future  be  as 
serene  and  golden  as  the  May  sunshine  that 
caresses  your  silvery  hair. 


BLIND  AND  DEAF  GARDNER  HAILS 
THE  APPROACH  OF  SPRINGTIME 

The  approach  of  Spring  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance for  David  Badger,  who,  though  blind 
and  deaf,  is  a  gardner. 

Badger  also  is  an  expert  at  chair-caning 
and  basket  weaving,  which  he  does  during  the 
winter  months.  At  present  he  is  demonstra- 
ting his  work  at  the  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind  exhibition  in  the  Gimbel  store,  9th. 
and  Chestnut  streets. 

But  Badger  would  much  rather  be  in  his 
garden  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Deaf,  Grant  avenue  and  Milnor  street,  Tor- 
resdale,  where  he  supplies  the  35  other  in- 
mates and  members  of  the  staff  with  most  of 
their  vegetables  during  the  summer  months. 

His  art  as  a  gardner  has  been  entirely  self- 
taught  and  is  considered  to  be  a  triumph  in 
new  posibilities  for  the  sightless  .  Badger 
takes  care  of  the  garden  at  every  stage,, 
from  spading  and  weeding  to  expert  harvest- 
ing, which,  as  every  gardner  knows,  is  highly 
important  for  the  best  possible  yield. 

To  do  the  heavy  job  of  spading  the  several 
hundred  square  feet  of  ground  which  he  cul- 
tivates. Badger  must  feel  his  way  along  with 
his  hands  and  the  toe  of  his  foot.  He  breaks 
up  the  clods  and  rakes  the  soil  to  the  proper 
garden  fineness  with  the  same  methods  tO' 
guide  him. 

Next  comes  the  important  work  of  laying 
out  the  rows  for  the  planting.  This  Badger 
finds  he  can  do  best  by  marking  off  the  dis- 
tances between  the  rows  and  then  stretching 
strings.  He  sows  the  seed  by  hand  with  the 
strings    to    guide  him. 

When  the  tiny  shoots  first  break  througK 
the  soil.  Badger  feels  for  them  with  his  sen- 
sitive fingers.  It  is  this  thrills  of  creation  he 
is  anxious  to  have  again  and  which  makes  him 
so   restless   for  the   return  of  Spring. 

As  the  tiny  plants  reach  a  height  of  three 
inches,  which  Badger  can  easily  estimate,  again 
with  his  sense  of  touch,  it  is  time  for  the  first 
weeding.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  weeds  from  the  vegetables  and  pulling 
the  invaders  out  with  the  speed  of  a  practiced 
gardener. — Philadelphia  Record. 
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MONTANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF 
CONVENTION 
Boulder,  Montana 
June  14  to  17,  1934 

Members   and  Friends: 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  H.  Griffin, 
we  are  invited  to  hold  our  last  convention  at 
our  old  school  at  Boulder,  before  the  move  is 
made   to   Great  Falls. 

The  Boulder  Silents  will  arrange  a  lively 
program. 

The  business  program  will  be  more  inter- 
esting than  ever.  It  will  include  suggestions 
on  how  to  help  the  unemployed  deaf  and 
drawing  up  By  Laws,  etc. 

Get  together — Hire  a  truck — Come  down 
in  a  crowd — But!  Let  Fred  Low,  Boulder, 
Montana,  know  you  are  coming.  He  is  no 
prophet. 

Meals  and  lodging  will  be  only  75  cents — 
So  cheap — Why  stay  at  home? 

Let  us  make  this  farewell  gathering  at 
Boulder  a  successful  affair  and  tell  the  world 
the  M.  A.  D.  is  not  afraid  of  the  Big  Bad 
Depression. 

We  will  all  be  expecting  YOU. 

Your  Secretary, 
ARCHIE  RANDLES, 

Missoula,  Mont.  Route  2. 

■  0  

Frank  Bright,  a  graduate  of  the  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  now  of 
Spokane  sent  the  following  announcement 
to  the  Leader: 

''The  Spokane  Association  of  the  Deaf  will 
hold  its  annual  picnic  at  Lincoln  Park  on  July 
4,  1934.  Games,  baseball,  other  contests  and 
lunch  will  be  the  deversions  of  the  day.  The 
committee  invites  any  deaf  people  who  may 
be  in  Spokane  for  the  summer,  to  attend 
the  picnic.     Don't  miss  the  fun." 


(Continued  from  Page  2.) 
wherever  possible,  but  it  means  more  than  this, 
it  means  to  give  every  child  the  opportunity 
to  unfold  naturally,  to  nurse  each  bud  care- 
fully as  it  comes  to  view  and  then  when  the 
flower  is  complete  to  so  water  it  and  cultivate 
it  that  it  may  live  on  and  on  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  living  and  in  this  way  lend  its  charm  to 
others  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact  and  so 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
Can  a  Combined  School  do  this?  I  think  it 
can.  Do  our  children  get  no  contacts  with 
the  hearing  world  because  we  are  a  Combined 
School?  Not  so.  Our  Hi-Y  group  is  a  part 
of  a  national  group.  We  gave  three  talks  at 
a  large  convention  recently.  They  were  all 
speeches  as  you  and  I  would  give  them.  All  the 
other  members  were  hearing  young  men.  We 
are  part  of  the  huge  Boy  Scout  movement  and 
cur  boys  are  always  the  life  of  the  jamborees. 
Our  girls  are  a  part  of  their  group  also.  We 
are  members  of  the  Minnesota  State  Athletic 


Association  and  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
and  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  scheduling  games.  We 
are  considered  as  a  part  of  the  hearing  public. 
No  hearing  man  has  to  accompany  the  team 
to  interpret.  Our  Faculty  Athletic  Manager 
is  a  deaf  man,  a  graduate  of  our  school  and 
Senior  girls  are  always  invited-by  the  University 
Wo  men  to  the  gathering  of  Seniors  from  all 
schools.  Again  we  are  a  part  of  the  group. 
Has  the  Combined  Method  handicapped  us  in 
our  contacts?  I  think  not.  No,  we  all  want 
the  best  for  our  young  people.  In  reality  we 
are  not  far  apart  in  our  methods.  Surely  not 
far  enough  apart  to  stir  up  unnecessary  strife. 

I  make  a  plea  for  continued  progress  in  all 
ways,  including  methods.  I  have  been  in  both 
camps.  I  spent  seven  years  in  a  purely  Oral 
School.  I  started  in  a  Combined  atmosphere. 
I  am  again  in  a  Combined  atmosphere.  I  feel 
that  there  is  always  room  for  improvement  in 
speech  and  lip-reading  and  we  must  be  ever- 
lastingly at  it  but,  from  my  experience,  I  feel 
that  oralism  at  the  cost  of  exclusion  of  all 
other  methods  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  results  obtained  in  education. — The  Com- 
panion. 

 0  

GYMNASTIC  EXHIBITION 

MAY   11,  1934 
DANCE — Spirit   of  Spring: 

Elma  Erickson,  Katherine  Noyd,  Eunice  Brandt 
WAND  DRILL: 

APPARATUS   WORK— Spring  Board: 

Primary  Deaf 
APPARATUS  WORK— Parallel  Bars: 

Senior  Blind  Boys 
DUMB-BELL  DRILL: 

Blind  Boys  and  Girls 
TUMBLING  AND  MAT  WORK: 

Junior  Deaf  Boys 
TUMBLING  AND  PYRAMIDS: 

Senior  Deaf  Girls 
APPARATUS  WORK— Ladder: 

Blind  Boys  and  Girls 
DRILL — Japanese  Maids: 

Robert  R.,  Bozo  K.,  Charles  H.,  Fred  L. 
DRILL — Japanese  Lantern: 

Vivian  M.,  Frances  K.,  Julia  S.,  Irene  C. 
TUMBLING  AND  MAT  WORK: 

Senior  Blind  Boys 
SAILORS  DANCE— 

Senior  Deaf  Boys 
DANCE— Medley  Clog: 
Waltz  Clog: 

Senior  Deaf  Girls 
DANCE — The  Doris  Fantasy: 

Junior  Deaf  Girls 
INDIAN  DANCE— The  Coup: 
Caroline  Avery 
DANCE— Old  Man  Swanee  River: 

F.  Sabins,  K.  Noyd,  E.  Erickson 
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SHOEMAKER  STICK  TO  YOUR  LAST 

At  frequent  intervals  our  school  papers  and 
other  magazines  have  had  occasion  to  point 
out  the  fruitful,  happy  life  of  some  deaf  per- 
son who  has  seen  value  in  going  back  to  the 
Soil.  The  prospect  would  be  much  brighter  if 
more  of  our  pupils  saw  the  light  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  chances  to  congregate  rurally  as 
well  as  in  the  cities.  Too  many  of  our  farm 
boys  and  girls  jump  into  industrial  trades  and 
flock  to  the  city  to  compete  in,  for  them,  a 
more   difficult  field. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Cecil  G.  Scott's  article  in  the  Iowa  Hawkeye. 
He  says: 

"The  main  object  of  our  efforts  to  educate 
the  deaf  boy  is  to  have  him  become  a  useful 
and  happy  citizen.  To  succeed  we  need  to  teach 
him  how  to  earn  a  living.  We  must  prepare 
him  for  a  job  which  actually  exists.  It  appears 
that  too  many  of  the  deaf  attempt  to  secure 
work  in  industries,  especially  in  the  larger  cities 
where  their  chances  are  fewer  even  though  there 
seem  to  be  more  jobs  available.  The  competi- 
tion for  jobs  there  is  very  keen.  Those  of  the 
deaf  who  have  had  fair  success  have  usually 
made  their  way  in  the  smaller  towns  or  com- 
munities and  in  many  instances  by  owning  their 
own  enterprises." 

To  this  comment  we  might  add,  that  for 
some  of  our  boys  and  girls,  farming  is  the  only 
job  that  actually  exists  for  them. 

The  farm  has  been,  and  still  is,  our  most 
fundamental  industry.  There  is  none  other 
more  productive  toward  the  welfare  and  stabil- 
ity of  our  people.  It  will  always  be  with  us 
while  many  of  our  industrial  pursuits  flourish 
and  are  gone.  The  farm  offers  every  opportu- 
nity to  create  and  every  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual expression.  It  offers  the  boy  or  girl  a 
first  class  lesson  in  the  value  of  obedience  to 
law.    They  learn  that  they  will  never  get  some- 
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thing  for  nothing.  If  they  do  not  work,  and 
do  so  at  the  proper  time,  their  crops  or  their 
animals  make  little  or  no  progress,  and  these 
products  are  a  direct  reflection  of  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  No  better  expression 
of  talent  can  be  found  than  that  shown  in 
a  first  class  animal,  garden,  field  crop,  flow- 
er, cake,  dress,  or  speciman  of  canned 
fruit,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  hand 
and  the  brain  of  a  boy  or  girl.  No  other  occu- 
pation offers  a  better  outlet  for  the  pupils  in 
our  schools  who  are  handicapped  in  language 
and  vocal  expression.  The  farm  relieves  the 
pressure  on  the  deaf  person's  weakest  point, 
communication  with  the  hearing,  and  allows 
them  to  express  themselves  physically.  They  are 
not  met  on  every  turn  with  strange  lips  and  un- 
familiar words  to  read  from  those  lips.  A  boy 
or  girl  can  silently  but  effectively  tell  the  world 
what  he  or  she  knows  when  they  exhibit  a  prize 
winner.  Why  not  some  of  our  deaf  boys  and 
girls  to  represent  their  school  in  the  4H  clubs 
which  are  doing  so  much  for  the  hearing  farm 
boys  and  girls. 

In  all  ages  and  all  climes,  men  have  eventu- 
ally come  to  the  realization  that  people  must 
stick  close  to  the  soil.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
deaf  as  of  any  other  group  in  our  social  life. 
The  Deaf  can  colonize  or  get  into  social 
groups  just  as  effectively  in  rural  sections  as 
they  can  in  the  city  and  in  many  cases  much 
more  happily  than  in  the  city  where  competi- 
tion is  so  keen  at  present.  The  farm  offers  an 
excelent  opportunity  for  the  deaf  boy  or  girl  to 
exercise  his  or  her  own  talents,  to  be  his  or 
her  own  boss,  to  set  up  his  or  her  own  business 
enteprise. 

If  those  in  charge  are  wise,  more  of  our  chil- 
dren from  farm  homes  will  eventually  return 
to  the  farm  to  make  a  peaceful,  happy  living. 
Too  many  of  our  boys  have  their  interest  in 
farm  life  killed  by  unwise,  selfish  handling  at 
home,  or  by  an  untrained  or  unsympathetic 
farm  superintendent  at  our  state  schools.  The 
training  which  our  boys  and  girls  receive  in 
Agriculture  and  Home-making  and  other  related 
trades  must  be  raised  above  the  work  level  and 
be  made  as  interesting  as  the  other  trades  to 
which  they  flock.  Why  should  boys  and  girls 
leave  farm  life  and  enter  other  trades  to  com- 
pete with  individuals  who  were  born  and  raised 
in  that  enviroment?  These  pupils  may  be  mis- 
fits, or  just  get  by,  because  they  passed  by  the 
opportunity,  for  which  they  were  best  fitted, 
by  childhood  training,  heredity,  and  inherit- 
ance, to  cast  their  lot  in  fields  for  which  they 
were  not  so  well  equipped.  No  wonder  there 
are  so  many  of  our  graduates  'just  getting  by.' 

When  all  groups  of  pupils  who  come  from 
various  living  enviroments  are  considered,  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  the  farm  group 
contains  as  large,  if  not  greater  number  of  the 
inherently  religious,  dependable,  honest,  fair- 
minded  individuals.  This  observation  may  be 
partially  explained  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Margaret  E.  Sangster, 

'T  have  learned  many  truths  from  my  garden. 
I  have  grown  with  my  flowers,  in  tact,  and  in 
gentleness,  in  laughter  and  in  religion.  For  a 
garden  holds  the  essence  of  life  and  tells  the 
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story  of  life's  loveliness. 

I  Kave  learned  that  growing  things  no  mat- 
ter where  they  are  placed,  will  turn  eagerly 
toward  the  light  of  the  day.  I '  have  learned 
that  the  dancing  shadow  of  a  leaf  will  change 
a  grim  brick  wall  to  a  thing  of  beauty." 

Direct  contact  with  the  pulsing  life  of  nature, 
its  beauties  and  its  designs,  mubt  influence  the 
life  of  those  who  work  close  to  it. 

It  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  sell  this  occupa- 
tion to  those  best  suited  for  it  as  industriously 
as  we  try  to  sell  any  other  to  the  pupils  who 
come  under  our  care. 

The  parents  living  on  farm  homes  should 
give  the  child  an  interest  in  the  things  they 
help  to  produce,  let  them  realize  some  of  the 
profit.  Teach  them  the  beauties  in  the  growth 
of  the  garden  or  an  animal.  Let  them  have 
a  responsible  place  in  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  the  farm  and  home  and  they  will  come 
back  each  vacation  with  renewed  interest.  This 
interest  will  be  reflected  in  all  their  activities 
and  you  will  have  a  better  son  or  daughter, 
the  school  will  have  a  better  pupil,  and  the 
state  will  have  a  better  individual  citizen. — S. 
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Dr.  Issaac  Brown  Gardener,  Principal  Em- 
eritus of  the  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf, 
passed  away  Monday  April  23.  Dr.  Gardener 
had  been  connected  with  the  New  York  School 
over  a  period  of  thirty-sven  years  and  had 
always  worked  for  a  his^h  type  of  instruction 
from  the  school  personal  and  the  mastering  of 
the  English  language  and  a  suitable  trade  by 
the  pupils  who  came  under  his  care.  He  is 
held  in  high  regard  by  the  many  friends  and 
pupils  who  have  benefited  by  his  association. 
The  profession  has  lost  a  competent,  earnest 
and  progressive  educator. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  "An- 
nual Reports"  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  Nebraska  School  Year  Book, 
and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the. 
Blind.     They  are  all  appreciated. 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  March 
1934  edition  of  the  Arkansas  Optic,  and  thank 
Superintendent  Riggs  for  her  contribution. 

Harry  Britzius  returned  to  school  on  Sunday, 
April  22,  after  a  long  absence.  We  wish  Harry 
had  been  returned  to  school  much  sooner,  be- 
cause he  is  now  far  behind  his  class  mates  in 
his  academic  work. 


On  Friday  May  4,  the  Annual  Spring  Field 
Day  and  Picnic  was  held  on  Prickly  Pear  creek, 
fourteen  miles  from  Boulder  a  mile  off  the 
Boulder-Helena  highway.  Officers  and  pupils 
left  the  school  at  10  A.  M.  Competition  in 
such  field  events  as  running,  jumps,  and  ball 
throwing  were  held  after  which  luncheon  was 
served. 

Following  the  lunch  hour,  pupils  participated 
in  baseball  and  short  hikes.  The  return  trip 
began  at  four  o'clock.  Every  one  enjoyed  the 
ocassion  very  much  and  we  wish  to  extend 
thanks   to    Dr.    Griffin,    the   Commissary  and 
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Shop  department  for  their  splendid  coopera- 
tion. The  noon  luncheon  was  appetizing  and 
substantial,  and  the  new  picnic  stove  contri 
buted  by  Mr.  Adams  was  very  efficient. 
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ARBOR  DAY  PROGRAM 

Tuesday,   May  6,  our  Ai^r  Day  program 
was  given  in  the  gymnasium..    Mrs.  Watts  and 
Miss  Donnelly  had  the  program  in  charge  and 
we   congratulate   them   on   a   very    high  class 
entertainment.     Every   number   indicated  con- 
siderable work  and  training  and  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 
SONG— Ttttle-Tattle-Tattle-Tale 
Margie  H.,  Harlene  T.,  Gertie  F.,  Mike  M. 
Floyd   McD. — Caroline  Avery 
DRILL — Jumping  Ropes 

Clarice  P.,  Evelyn  H.,  Buddy  E.,  Frank  S. 
DANCE — Character-skit 

Eunice  B.,  MoUie  S. 
PROCLAMATION—  Arbor  Day 

Kenneth   R. — Edward  O. 
SONG— The  May  Queen 

Junior  Chorus — Florence  S. 
DRILL— May-pole 

Primary  Group 
DANCE — Spirit  of  Spring 

Elma  E.,  Catherine  N.,  Eunice  B. 
DRILL — Japanese  Lanterns 

Robert  R.,  Bozo  K.,  Charles  H.,  Fred  L. 
DANCE — Japanese  Maids 

Vivian  M.,  Frances  K.,  Julia  S.,  Irene  C. 
Following  the  program  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers went  to  the  front  lawn  where  each  acedemic 
class  took  over  the  responsibility  of  planting 
one  young  elm  tree. 


FLOATERS  FIRST  TO  LOSE  JOBS 

If  the  late  depression  has  taught  the  deaf 
■anything,  it  should  have  shown  them  conclu- 
sively that  the  "floater,"  i.e.,  the  workman  who 
drifts  from  one  job  to  another  and  from  one 
firm  to  the  next,  is  usually  the  first  one  to  lose 
his  job  when  hard  times  come.  Taken  by  and 
large,  those  deaf  workers  who  had  been  with 
their  firms  for  long  years  were  rarely  laid  off 
permanently.  Exceptions  come  to  mind,  but 
not  many.  The  man  who  had  stood  by  his 
company  loyally  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
jobs  galore,  found  that  his  company  tried  to 
stand  by  him  in  the  days  of  business  adversity. 
Among  such  are  Frank  W.  Binkley  of  Leban- 
on, who  worked  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany continuously  for  twenty-eight  years.  He 
now  has  five  days  work  a  week;  whereas  an- 
other former  deaf  employee  who  quit,  then  re- 
turned subsequently,  now  finds  himself  with- 
out a  job  altogether. — The  Ohio  Chronicle- 


MOTHER 

M     is  for  the  million  things  she  gave  me, 

O     means  only  that  she's  growing  old, 

T     is  for  the  tears  she  shed  to  save  me, 

H     is   for  her  heart  of   purest  gold, 

E     is  for  her  eyes  with  love  light  burning, 

R     means  right,  and  right  she'll  always  be. 

Put  them  all  together,  they  spell  M-O-T-H-E-R. 

A  word  that  means  the  world  to  me. 
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^     ON  EMBARKING  FROM  SCHOOL 

Pupils,  some  of  you  will  on  June  12  leave 
our  school  forever,  except  perhaps  you  may 
sometimes  return  on  a  visit. 

The  school  has  for  years  sheltered  you  from 
harci  knocks,  responsibility  and  some  forms  of 
temptation  that  would  degrade  you.  You  are 
now  supposed  to  be  wise  enough,  strong  enough 
and  steady  enough  to  stand  the  hard  knocks 
and  resist  degrading  influences  that  may  bec- 
kon you.  You  are  also  supposed  to  be  able  to 
make  a  living  at  least  for  yourselves.  Whether 
you  measure  up  to  these  suppositions  or  not, 
the  school  has  given  you  ample  opportunity 
to  make  really  competent  men  and  women  of 
yourselves. 

We  are  sorry  that  at  present  the  world  is 
not  offering  very  many  jobs,  even  to  mature 
and  experienced  men  and  women.  So  your 
chance  of  getting  good  jobs  is  not  as  good  as 
it  would  have  been  several  years  ago.  But  you 
must  not  let  this  discourage  you.  Keep  up  your 
courage  and  keep  trying  and  stick  to  your 
trade.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  some  other 
work  for  a  while,  but  do  not  forget  your  trade, 
If  you  are  really  competent  in  your  trade,  you 
will  have  a  chance  sooner  or  later  to  return  to 
it  and  stay   at  it. 

If  you  have  to  be  idle  for  a  while,  don't  be 
a  loafer  about  town.  If  you  live  on  a  farm, 
of  course,  there  will  be  plenty  of  things  you 
can  do.  If  you  live  in  a  city,  you  can  still  help 
around  home  and  read  some.  Do  not  be  im- 
patient, for  "impatience  dries  blood  more  than 
age  or  sorrow."  Do  the  best  you  can  with  the 
present  and  trust  in  the  future,  but  do  not 
be  a  dreamer.  Do  not  be  idle  more  than  you 
have  to,  for  the  devil  is  always  trying  to  find 
ignoble  things  for  idle  hands  to  do. — Exchange. 


FACTS 

The  following  facts  were  compiled  by  the 
editor  of  the  Silent  Hoosier  from  statistics  in 
the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf.  These  facts 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf. 

The  three  classes  of  schools  are  grouped 
under  the  headings  of  public  residential 
schools,  public  day-schools  and  private  and  de- 
nominational schools.  The  schools  in  Canada 
are  given  under  a  separate  heading. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  64  public 
residential  schools, — one  or  more  in  every 
state  but  four,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Delaware.  The  last  named  has  one 
day-school,  the  other  three  hiive  no  school  for 
the  deaf,  their  deaf  children!  being  sent  to  the 
schools  most  convenient  in  Neighboring  states. 

Of  the  64  public  residential  schools,  ten  are 
presided  over  by  women:  Arkansas,  Maine, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania  State  Oral, 
LeCouteulx  at  Buffalo  and  St.  Joseph's,  New 
York,  Northampton  and  Beverly,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Home  for  training  children  of  below 
school-age,  Philadelphia.  Most  of  the  states 
have  but  one  school. 
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There  are  120  public  day-schools  in  the 
United  States.  In  these  not  one  is  listed  as 
being  in  charge  of  a  man.  There  are  day- 
schools  in  twenty-three  of  the  forty-eight  states. 
Indiana  is  among  those  having  no  day-schools. 
Some  states  have  many  of  them,  notably  Wis- 
consin that  lists  twenty-two  day-schools.  Ohio 
has  fifteen,  Illinois  has  fourteen, — eleven  of 
them  in  Chicago,  Michigan  has  eleven,  Cali- 
fornia has  ten.  Several  states  have  five  or 
six,  several  have  only  one.  The  schools  have 
581  teachers,  of  whom  only  ten  are  men,  and 
they  are  vocational  teachers. 

In  the  residential  schools  there  are  14,400 
pupils  with  1,992  teachers  and  102,600  have 
received  instruction.  In  the  public  day-schools 
there  are  4,250  pupils,  491  teachers  and  75,600 
have  received  instruction.  In  the  private  and 
denominational  schools  there  are  898  pupils, 
189  teachers,  and  4,000  have  received  instruc- 
tion. The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the 
schools  in  the  United  States  is  19,627,  with 
2,972  teachers,  and  a  total  of  122,687  that 
have   received  instruction. 

In  Canada  there  are  nine  schools  for  the 
deaf — one  day  school,  at  Toronto — the  others 
are  residential  schools.  Three  of  these  are  in 
Montreal — two  Catholic,  one  Prostestant.  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Halifax,  N.S., 
Belleville,  Ont.,  and  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  are  the 
seats  of  provincial  schools. 

The  United  States  governs  eight  territories 
and  island  groups,  Porto  Rico,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, Samoa,  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam,  In 
but  three  of  these  are  three  schools  for  the 
deaf. 

The  territorial  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Mabel  V.  Lacey,  principal.  It  is  an  oral 
school.  It  was  established  in  1914,  and  161 
pupils  have  received  instruction  since  that  time. 
This  past  fall  there  were  68  pupils  enrolled, 
38  boys,  30  girls.  Education  is  compulsory, 
ages  6  to  18,  for  all  deaf,  hard-of  hearing, 
blind  and  semi-sighted.  The  school  is  main- 
tained at  public  expense. 

The  first  to  be  founded  of  the  public  residen- 
tial schools  was  the  school  at  Harford,  Conn., 
the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  1817, 
and  the  latest  one  was  founded  in  1931  at  Sas- 
katoon, Sask.,  Canada. 

The  school  having  the  greatest  enrollment 
this  year  is  the  Illinios  school,  with  919,  and 
the  one  with  the  greatst  number  of  pupils  who 
have  received  instructiion  is  also  Illinois  with 
6876  reported  as  havng  been  enrolled  therein. 

The  value  of  school  property  runs  from  less 
than  ^100,000  to  more  than  ^2,000,000.  Mount 
Airy's  school  property  being  valued  at  ^2,300,- 
000.  Nine  schools  are  listed  with  a  valuation 
exceeding  ^1,000,000. — The  Palmetto  Leaf. 
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"So!  said  our  Savior;"  how  can  you  expect. 
God  to  forgive  you,  if  you  don't  forgive  others. 


When  love  and  skill  work  together,  expect 
a  masterpiece. — John  Ruskin. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 
May  22,  1934 

Dear  Katie: 

Donald  got  a  box  yesterday.  He  has 
a  toy  clock,  a  pencil,  some  gum  and 
some  candy. 

We  saw  an  airplane. 

Richard's  birthday  will  be  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Watts  will  make  lemonade  for 

us. 

Forrest  had  hiccups. 
Tommy  gave  John  a  valve. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Watts  took  some  pic- 
tures. 

Fred,  Charles  and  Richard  made  a 
tent, 

I  showed  Richard  some  pictures. 

Yesterday  Leonard  went  home  to 
help  his  mother. 

Annie  took  some  pictures  last  Sun- 
day. 

Yesterday  we  read  some  books. 
With  love, 

Frances 

Evelyn  is  well  now. 
Mrs.  Watts  gave  Frances  some  shoe 
cleaner. 

Stuart  has  a  pencil  sharpener. 

Vivian  Miller. 

Mr.  Watts'  birthday  will  be  May 
16. 

Frances  tore  her  stocking. 

Victoria  Herbold. 

I  want  some  new  ties. 
We  danced  Friday  night. 

Charles  Hamlin. 

Mrs.  McGuire  has  a  pretty  dress. 
Walter    has    new    shoes. — Donald 
Nelson. 
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Mrs.  Watts  found  some  flowers. 
Florence  scratched  my  arm. 
We  danced  Friday  night. 

Irene  Clark. 

Mother  has  some  fish  at  home. 
They  are  small. — Stuart  Bart. 

We  went  to  Mrs.  Griffin's  house. 
We  bought  some  flowers.  We  pressed 
them  in  a  book.  We  shall  send  them 
home  for  Mother's  Day. — Forrest 
Grove. 

We  saw  a  nest.  An  egg  fell  out 
and  broke. 

Tom  showed  us  some  pictures  of 
the  picnic. 

Mrs.  Watts  picked  some  flowers. 

Mrs.  Griffin  picked  some  flowers 
for  us.  We  bought  them  for  Mother's 
Day. — Richard  McCarthy. 

Eddie  got  a  box  of  bananas. 

Glenn  gave  me  some  gum. 

Dale  bumped  my  head  on  the  bed. 

John  Fitz Williams. 


May  8  is  Mr.  Low's  birthday.  I 
wish  him  a  happy  birthday. 

Miss  Serumgard  got  some  flowers 
last  week.    They  were  pretty. 

Bozo  Kosanovich. 

Mother  gave  me  three  boats.  I 
played  in  the  water  yesterday.  Miss 
Serumgard,  Mrs.  Kirby,  and  Miss 
Terry  saw  my  boats.  I  like  to  play 
in  the  water. — Ed  Lappin. 

Charlie  Peck's  rabbit  chewed  Mrs. 
Low's  shoe-string  yesterday.  I  laugh- 
ed.— Glenn  Hendrickson. 
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The  wind  blew.  It  rained.  We 
saw  lighting.     We  heard  thunder. 

Some  ladies  went  on  a  picnic  last 
night.    They  played  baseball. 

Gladys  Roose. 

Today  is  Arbor  Day.  We  shall  go 
to  the  gym.  Some  boys  and  girls  will 
dance,  sing,  and  jump  the  rope.  We 
shall  plant  trees  in  the  yard. 

Adele  Mudro. 

Perhaps  Edwrd  Olson,  William 
Fritch,  Billy  Mayer,  Ed  Lappin,  and 
I  shall  go  home  next  Saturday  for 
Mother's  Day.  Ed  and  I  shall  go  on 
the  bus.    It  is  big. — Joe  Gill. 

Joe  mended  his  socks  last  night. 
Florence  Smith  and  Delores  Paint- 
er got  boxes.     They  were  happy. 

Theresa  Connors. 


My  mother  wrote  me  a  letter  last 
month.  She  wanted  me  to  go  home 
in  May.  I  told  her  to  write  to  Dr. 
Griffin.  I  did  not  hear  from  her  for 
a  lonjT  time.  So  I  wrote  a  note  to  Dr. 
Griffin  and  asked  him  if  I  could  go 
home.  He  said,  "Yes."  I  am  very 
happy. — Leonard  Mount. 

Last  Friday  Leonard  caught  a  little 
rabbit.  Its  fur  was  curly.  He  put  it 
in  a  box.  The  next  morning  it  was 
gone.  A  cat  killed  it.  We  found  some 
fur  on  the  grass.  If  Leonard  sees  any 
cats  around,  he  will  catch  them  and 
kill  them.  He  wanted  to  keep  the 
rabbits.  I  have  three  little  rabbits  at 
home.  I  want  to  keep  them  until  they 
are  big. — Robert  Rummell. 

Last  night  Tommy,  Dale  and  I  look- 
ed at  the  moon.  Miss  Murphy  came 
up  to  show  us  the  new  moon.  Then 
Mrs.  McGuire  came  in  and  showed  us 
a  picture  of  a  boy  and  a  horse.  She 
drew  the  picture. — Bobby  Guerre. 
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May  fourth  was  Field  Day.  We  rode 
in  the  trucks  to  the  picnic  grounds.  It 
was  a  very  nice  place.  It  was  about 
twelve  miles  from  school.  We  ran 
races.  I  won  two  ribbons.  After  lunch 
we  had  the  Running  High  Jump.  I  fell 
and  sprained  my  ankle.  Dr.  Griffin 
took  me  to  the  hospital.  I  stayed  there 
ten  days.- — -Evelyn  Higdem. 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Ross'  little  girl, 
Marjorie  came.  Miss  Murphy  took 
her  over  to  Girls'  Hall.  They  went  out 
to  the  sewing  room.  Miss  Murphy 
asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  see  Peter, 
the  rabbit.  Frances,  Irene,  Victoria, 
Vivian,  and  Marjorie  went  to  see  it. 

Mercedes  Mayberry. 

Mr.  Low  and  some  of  the  boys  fix- 
ed the  swings  near  Girls'  Hall.  They 
are  making  a  tennis  court  east  of  Girls' 
Hall.— Helen  Nash. 

Sunday  afternoon  my  two  brothers, 
three  cousins,  uncle,  aunt,  and  mother 
came  to  see  me.  Adele  told  me  they 
were  here  but  I  could  not  believe  it. 
I  went  downstairs  and  there  I  found 
the  folks.  I  was  so  surprised  to  see 
them.  We  went  to  the  Boulder  Hot 
Springs  Hotel.  The  building  is  pretty. 
Mother  left  at  four  o'clock. — -Florence 
Driscoll. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

We  can  hardly  believe  it  is  almost 
time  to  go  home,  but,  we  have  many 
things  to  remind  us  that  the  time  is 
here. 

We  have  Field  Day  May  4,  exhibi- 
tion May  11,  and  last  of  all  the  final 
examination  from  June  4  to  June  8. 

Emiel  Ehret. 

On  April  21  five  of  the  teachers 
took  the  members  of  the  P.  H.  Brown 
Literary  Society  to  Cedar  Dam. 
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We  drove  out  in  the  big  truck  and 
hiked  back.  Everybody  had  a  good 
time. — Kate  Boggio. 

My  brother  had  the  misfortune  of 
wrecking  his  car  going  from  Shell 
Wyoming  to  Greybull. 

I  am  happy  to  say  the  fifty  foot 
fall  didn't  hurt  him  very  much. 

Arthur  Sylvester. 

Teddy  Ohlson  and  I  will  operate 
the  motion  picture  machine  May  6. 
I  enjoy  doing  the  work,  but  some  of 
the  boys  have  never  liked  it. — Jack 
Ruddy. 

Mrs.  Enns  gave  me  a  kodak  for  my 
birthday.  It  makes  tiny  little  pictures. 
We  all  have  lots  of  fun  with  it. 

Clarice  Petrick. 

We  are  all  very  anxious  to  go  home 
and  we  will  be  just  as  anxious  to  come 
back  to  school  next  September. 

Buddy  Evans. 

I  am  working  day  and  night  for  a 
good  report  card  this  month.  If  we 
waste  our  time  now  we  will  be  sorry 
later. 

I  am  planning  a  picnic  with  my  fa- 
vorite uncle  for  this  summer.  He 
always  does  many  nice  things  for  me 
durmg  vacation.  — Dick  Mullins. 
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ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 


OUR  NEW  PICNIC  STOVE 

We  have  a  new  picnic  stove  this  year.  Mr. 
Adams,  our  storekeeper,  made  it  for  our  picnic 
on  Field  Day.  It  was  made  of  sheet  iron.  It 
is  five  ft.  long,  two  ft.  wide  and  two  ft.  high. 
It  has  a  chimney  fastened  on  one  end  of  it  and 
the  other  end  is  open  so  long  sticks  can  be 
pushed  into  the  fire.  There  are  three  stove 
holes  where  pots  can  be  heated.  The  frame 
was  made  by  welding  angle  iron  together.  The 
sheet  iron  was  riveted  and  welded  on  to  the 
frame.  It  is  a  very  useful  stove,  and  the  best 
we  have  ever  had.  We  all  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Adams  for  making  the  stove.  I  know  we  will 
enjoy  it  in  the  future. — Willard  Stickney. 


PATCHING  SHOES 

One  of  the  most  important  jobs  in  the  shoe- 
shop  is  to  put  patches  on  the  calf  skin  uppers 
of  the  shoes.  First,  we  choose  the  leathter.  We 
use  soft  leather  where  the  shoe  touches  the 
foot  or  where  it  must  bend  easily.  We  cut  the 
patch  with  the  shears  into  the  shape  we  need. 
Then,  we  slope  it  with  a  square  pointed  knife 
so  it  will  look  neat.  We  rub  the  patch  and  the 
calf  skin  of  the  shoes  where  the  patch  is  need- 
ed with  the  leather  cement.  The  cement  will 
dry  in  about  five  minutes  then  it  is  ready  for 
the  patch  to  be  put  on  the  shoe.  After  the 
patch  has  been  cemented  in  place.  We  sew  it 
on  carefully  with  the  machine. — Edward  Baker. 

FIELD  DAY 

We  held  our  annual  Field  Day  on  Prickly 
Pear  creek,  about  14  miles  north,  of  Boulder. 
We  rode  in  our  School  trucks  and  some  of  the 
teachers'  cars.  We  contested  in  running,  jump- 
ing and  ball  throwing,  while  Mrs.  Moore  and 
others  got  ready  to  serve  the  lunch.  Our  lunch 
included  weiners,  beans,  pickles,  potato  salad, 
sandwiches,  cookies  and  apples.  After  the  lunch 
some  of  the  girls  v/ent  out  for  a  walk.  Thie 
boys  played  baseball.  The  rest  of  the  girls  and 
the  small  boys  played  other  games.  We  re- 
turned about  4:30.  Everyone  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves. — Florence  Reinke. 

OUR  VISITOR 

Early  in  May,  we  had  a  visitor  who  came 
from  Seattle,  Washington.  He  drove  a  new 
Chevrolet  car.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  good 
character.  His  name  is  George  Oelschager.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Minnesota  to  visit  his  family. 
He  hadn't  seen  them  for  ten  years.  He  had 
a  chance  to  visit  with  us  so  he  came  here  and 
stayed  for  a  few  days.  On  the  fourth  of  May 
we  took  him  on  the  Field  Day  picnic.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday  George  came  to  Chapel  to  tell 
us  about  his  trip  from  Washington,  how  he 
started  in  the  chicken  business,  how  he  liked 
our  picnic,  and  to  give  us  a  comparison  be- 
tween our  school  and  his  old  school  in  Minne- 
sota. After  Chapel  he  shook  hands  with  us, 
then  went  to  talk  with  Dr.  Griffin.  We  did  not 
see  him  again,  because  he  left  while  we  boys 
were  out  for  a  walk.^ — Lyle  Olsen. 

READING 

The  current  magazines  for  boys,  and  girls 
contain  much  interesting  information  as  well 
as  many  stories.  The  stories  will  improve 
their  minds  and  teach  them  to  know  good 
English.  They  will  learn  many  new  words  from 
these  stories.  Boys  and  girls  should  read  some- 
thing good  every  day. 

When  a  boy  or  a  girl  has  nothing  to  do, 
they  had  better  go  and  get  a  good  book  or 
magazine.  Reading  keeps  us  from  getting  lone- 
some when  we  have  nothing  to  do  and  also 
keeps  us  from  doing  wrong. 

There  are  many  good  books  and  magazines 
in  the  Public  Library  which  boys  and  girls  can 
get  to  read.     They  will  help  us  to  form  the 
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habit  of  reading  and  when  we  have  become 
fond  of  books  we  will  have  found  some  very 
good  companions. — Hildegarde  Wudel. 

PART  OF  THE  DAY'S  WORK 

We  boys  are  making  some  backstops  for  the 
new  tennis  courts.  I  planed  twenty-six  four  by 
fours  to  be  used  a  posts.  Joe  Gill  lifted  one 
end  and  Arthur  Sylvester  helped  push  them 
through  the  machine.  My  job  was  to  guide  the 
lumber  through  the  planer. 

After  the  lumber  was  planed,  I  cut  two  3  "/z 
inch  slots,  1'^  inches  deep  in  each  stick.  First 
I  sawed  them  then  I  chipped  them  out  with 
a  chisel.  These  slots  were  made  to  hold  the 
cross  pieces.  When  the  sticks  were  all  finished 
Teddy  an  I  carried  them  outside  and  painted 
them  green.  We  also  painted  the  butts  with 
tar  to  preserve  them  after  they  are  placed  in 
the  ground. — Thomas  Chop. 

ARBOR  DAY 

A  long  time  ago  the  white  people  wasted 
too  many  trees  and  they  did  not  plant  new 
ones  every  year.  If  this  had  continued  we  would 
have  no  trees.  That  is  why  we  want  to  save 
our  trees  and  we  should  not  waste  them.  We 
cut  the  old  trees  for  lumber  and  we  should 
plant  new  trees  to  take  their  places.  We  should 
always  plant  young  trees  every  year.  It  will 
help  us  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  trees  growing 
all  the  time. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
many  forests  which  produce  lumber.  We 
should  save  all  our  trees  for  lumber,  paper,  fuel 
and  cloth  and  replace  those  we  use.  Every 
thing  should  be  done  to  protect  our  forests 
from  fire  and  waste. 

One  day  is  set  apart  each  year  for  us  to 
plant  and  honor  trees  and  we  call  it  Arbor 
Day. — f^arry  Britzius. 

OUR  NEW  LAWN 

New  lawns  have  been  planted  in  front  of 
the  tunnel  between  the  Main  Building  and 
the  Gymnasium.  New  soil  was  hauled  in  and 
the  whole  thing  leveled  and  smoothed  over. 
The  boys  raked  the  rocks  and  other  material 
off.  When  the  ground  was  all  level  and  free 
from  rocks  and  weeds,  Mr.  Low  planted  grass 
seed  on  it.  The  boys  and  Mr.  Low  have  kept 
it  watered  each  day  with  a  hose.  The  new 
lawn  will  make  the  buildings  and  ground 
look  much  better. — Anna  Kombol. 

THE  PARROT 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  parrot  was  brought 
to  school  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Summers.  They 
are  friends  of  Everett  Cummings,  a  former 
student  of  our  Department  for  the  Blind. 
The  parrot  could  whistle,  laugh  and  talk 
very  well.  He  is  very  wise  and  he  did  not 
swear.     He  is  thirty-five  years  old  now. 

The  parrot  was  found  floating  on  a  palm 
branch  in  the  South  Seas.  He  had  no  feathers 
and  was  very  young.     An  old  captain  found 
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the  parrot  and  kept  him  for  twenty-five  years. 
When  the  captain  died  the  parrot  was  given 
to  the  captain's  relatives.  The  parrot  did  not 
seem  to  like  his  new  masters.  In  a  few  years 
he  was  shipped  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Summers  who 
live  in  Butte.  They  took  him  to  live  at  their 
home,  and  he  likes  his  new  home  very  much. 

Mr.  Summers  says  the  parrot  loves  coffee 
and  toast  and  enjoys  gnawing  at  chicken 
bones.  Some  parrots  live  to  be  one  hundred 
and    fifty    years   old. — Eunice  Brandt. 

MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mother's  Day  is  always  on  the  second  Sun- 
day in  May.  Every  one  should  honor  their 
mothers  by  obeying  what  they  tell  us  to  do. 
We  honor  our  mothers  because  they  take  care 
of  us  from  childhood  to  womanhood,  and 
always  give  us  many  things  to  wear  and  to  eat. 
Mothers  -  try  to  educate  their  children  and  we 
should  thank  them  for  teaching  us  to  be  good 
girls  and  boys,  and  how  to  be  polite  and  helpful 
Many  children  cannot  live  without  their 
mothers. 

We  honor  mother  by  giving  flowers,  money, 
boxes  of  candy,  pretty  cards,  and  by  doing 
things  for  them.  We  should  wear  flowers  on 
Mother's  Day  to  show  that  we  remember  and 
appreciate  our  mothers. — Mollie  Sweet. 

AN  AIRPLANE  WRECK 

An  airplane  was  wrecked  in  a  grove  of 
spruce  trees  near  Boulder  Hot  Springs.  It  was 
driven  by  a  pilot  from  Butte.  He  had  two 
passengers.  The  passengers  were  badly  cut, 
but  nobody  was  killed.  A  woman  fainted  and 
the   pilot   carried    her   to    the   Springs  Hotel. 

Some  of  us  boys  walked  over  to  see  the  wreck. 
It  was  about  three  miles  from  school.  We 
looked  at  it.  I  do  not  think  the  airplane  can 
be  fixed.  The  airplane  was  painted  orange 
and  green.  A  truck  took  the  wrecked  plane 
to  Butte  last  Sunday  morning. — Edward  Petek. 

MY  PLAY  HOUSE 

Last  summer  Alma  Jeanie,  my  sister  and  I 
built  a  play  house  under  the  bushes.  One  bush 
was  covered  with  white  flowers  and  the  other 
\7as  covered  with  purple  flowers.  Alma  Jeanie 
got  our  toy  table  and  chairs,  then  we  got  our 
glass  dishes  and  played  outside  under  the 
bushes.  I  got  my  doll  which  was  two  feet  tall 
and  my  buggy  which  was  four  feet  tall  and  we 
played  with  them.  After  a  while  Alma  Jeanie 
said  that  she  wished  we  could  eat  outside.  We 
asked  mother  if  we  could  make  some  small  ham 
sandwiches  and  have  a  little  bit  of  sugar. 
Mother  said  that  it  was  all  right,  so  we  ate 
lunch  outside  and  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

Florence  Smith. 

A  SURPRISE 

On  April  21,  we  all  walked  home  from  the 
picnic.  When  we  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
yon, I  noticed  a  truck  and  trailer  parked 
near  the  river.     I  did  not  know  who   it  was. 
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Mr.  Kemp  thought  it  was  an  Indian  camp. 
After  seeing  the  camp,  I  looked  up  the  road 
ahead  of  us  and  saw  three  boys.  They  were 
walking  toward  us.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  my  brothers  who  were  wandering 
along  the  road.  They  did  not  talk  to  me  be- 
cause so  many  boys  and  girls  were  watching 
them.  I  talked  to  them  but  they  would  say 
j^ofhing.  I  locked  back  of  me  and  saw  my 
father  coming  up  the  hill  a  little  way  from 
the  road.     I  was  also  surprised  to  see  him. 

My  family  were  camped  about  two  miles 
away  and  it  was  their  trucks  we  had  seen.  My 
mother  and  father  and  my  brothers  were  mov- 
ing from  Wyoming  to  Montana.  My  sister 
who  was  going  to  High  School  did  not  come 
with  them. 

I  went  on  to  school  with  the  girls  and  cleaned 
up,  then  I  went  back  and  spent  the  night  and 
next  day  with  my  family.  Monday  morning 
I  came  back  to  school.  My  family  are  now 
living   in  Creston,   Montana. — Rose  Feyhl. 

TROUBLE 

My  friend  Lydia  Batt  sent  a  night  telegram 
to  Dr.  Griffin  to  send  me  home  at  once.  The 
next  morning  Miss  Brones  told  me  to  get  ready 
to  go  home.  I  was  shocked  when  I  heard  that 
sister  was  very  ill.  When  I  arrived  in  Missoula 
that  afternoon  I  met  my  baby  sister  and  Dad 
at  the  depot.  They  were  crying.  I  asked  them 
what  was  wrong.  Arlene  told  me  that  Madge 
had  died.  I  cried  and  fainted.  Dad  carried 
me  to  the  car.  I  woke  up  while  I  was  in  the 
car  and  cried.  When  we  got  home  I  fainted 
again.  Dad  carried  me  into  the  house.  When 
I  woke  up  again  I  saw  many  relatives  and 
friends.  I  called  and  said,  "I  want  Madge." 
Then  I  begun  to  cry  again.  Arlene  wet  a 
towel  and  held  it  to  my  head. — Mona  Frazier. 

A  GRADUATION  OUTING 

Mr.  Starr  told  my  class  to  stay  until  the  tenth 
grade  came  in  at  noon.  We  did  not  under- 
stand why.  When  the  tenth  grade  came  in 
Miss  Miller  and  Mr.  Starr  told  us  that  the 
teachers  were  going  to  take  us  on  a  canyon 
party  instead  of  giving  us  the  usual  graduation 
present.     We  were  pleased. 

On  Wednesday,  May  24,  the  teachers  took 
us  to  the  canyon  in  their  cars.  Mr.  Watts  took 
some  of  the  boys  up  first  and  they  had  some 
wood  all  gathered  when  the  rest  of  us  arrived. 
Mr.  Watts  gave  us  some  fishing  tackle  and  we 
tried  our  luck  at  fishing.  We  caught  grass- 
hoppers for  bait,  and  used  willows  for  poles. 
Florence  and  Willard  caught  a  fish.  Some  of  us 
helped  the  teachers  prepare  and  cook  the  meal. 
We  all  sat  around  one  long  table  and  enjoyed 
our  food.  We  had  hamberger  steak,  French 
fried  potatoes,  bread,  onions,  pickles,  fruit  salad 
and  punch.  The  punch  was  very  delicious. 
Miss  Miller  made  it.  She  made  some  tea,  then 
added  the  juice  from  lemons,  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, and  canned  peaches.  We  could  not  taste 
the  tea  at  all.  The  salad  was  very  good.  Some 
of  the  boys  and  girls  wanted  more  but  it  was 
all   gone.     After   supper   we   played  "Trail." 


Then  we  toasted  marshmellows.  We  came  home 
about  ten  o'clock. — Laura  Manza. 

OUR  CAMPING  TRIP 

Last  Friday,  May  25th,  all  the  larger  boys 
went  down  the  valley  on  a  trip.  We  took 
plenty  of  food  and  blankets.  We  rode  in  the 
big  truck.  It  was  a  long  ride  because  the 
truck  was  loaded  heavily  and  it  ran  slowly. 
We  went  to  an  old  Dude  ranch  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  Boulder.  When  we  got  there 
we  set  up  our  stove  and  prepared  to  cook 
supper.  Some  of  the  boys  put  their  blankets 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  and  made  their  beds 
before  it  got  dark.  After  supper  some  of  the 
boys  went  swimming  in  the  river.  A  few 
of  the  boys  went  fishing. 

We  went  to  bed  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
Some  of  the  boys  could  not  sleep  very  good 
because  there  were  too  many  mosquitoes.  We 
got  up  and  made  a  fire.  It  burned  all  night. 
In  the  morning  we  ate  breakfast  and  then 
the  boys  went  fishing  and  swimrnin;,;  again. 
Some  of  them  walked  to  the  Lazy  T  ranch. 
Teddy  and  I  put  screens  on  the  windows  where 
we  slept.  We  thought  we  would  keep  the 
mosquitoes  out.  When  we  fixed  it  we  went 
fishing.  When  we  did  not  catch  any  fish 
we  decided  to  go  swimming.  All  of  the  boys 
came  back  for  dinner.  After  dinner  some  of 
the  boys  lay  down  to  sleep,  the  others  went 
for  a  walk. 

Sunday  morning  I  slept  most  of  the  time 
while  the  boys  went  swimming.  We  had  din- 
ner at  1  o'clock  then  we  loaded  the  truck 
and  started  for  school.  We  had  a  good  time 
but  we  were  all  sunburned  and  have  plenty 
of  mosquito  bites. — Edward  Olson. 

THE   RED  MAN 

The  Indians  were  a  race  of  people  who 
lived  a  long  time  ago.  It  was  believed  that 
the  Indians  were  preceded  by  a  race  called 
the  Mound  Builders,  because  of  the  many 
strange  mounds  found  in  Ohio  and  oiiher 
states.  Some  people  now  believe  that  these 
mounds  were  built  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Indians.  The  Indian  and  Eskimos  are  different 
in  color  from  all  the  other  people  or  nations. 
The  Indians  are  often  called  'Red  men'. 
They  are  tall  and  athletic  with  high  cheek 
bones,  and  deep-set  eyes.  Their  hair  is  straight 
and  raven  black.  Some  of  them  wear  long 
strings  of  beads.  The  Indian  language  is 
different  from  the  English  and  other  modern 
languages.  They  used  signs  a  great  deal 
along    with    their    speech  sounds. 

The  Indians  lived  in  caves  or  houses  which 
accomodated  several  families,  and  they  cul- 
tivated the  soil.  Some  of  them  lived  in  wig- 
wams. They  slept  on  the  ground  and  some- 
times they  cooked  out  of  doors.  They  had 
no  chairs.  They  used  to  squat  on  the  ground 
with  their  legs  folded  together.  The  Indians 
used  bows  and  arrows  for  weapons.  The 
dance  was  a  popular  ceremony  among  the 
different  tribes.  They  painted  their  faces  when 
they   attended   the   dances. — Elma  Erickson. 
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LOCAL  NEWS 

Carolme  Avery,  Girls'  Reporter 

Your  reporter  is  affected  with  spring  fever 
and  finds  it  very  hard  to  think  of  anything 
to  write.  However,  as  this  is  my  last  assign- 
ment before  school  closes  I'll  try  to  do  my  best. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  excitement  these  last 
few  weeks.  On  April  21,  the  P.  H.  Brown 
Society  held  its  annual  picnic  at  the  Boulder 
dam.  Everyone  reported  a  fine  time  and  we 
wish  to  thank  Miss  Serumgard  and  Mr.  Starr 
who  kindly  consented  to  chaperone  us. 

On  May  fourth,  we  held  our  Field  Day 
picnic  on  Prickly  Pear  Creek  about  14  miles 
from  the  school.  We  held  some  athletic  con- 
tests and  the  ribbon  winners  were: 

75-yard  dash,  first,  Mona  Frazier;  second, 
Edna  Kupfer;  Ball  Throwing,  1st,  Gladys  Henry 
2nd,  Rose  Feyhl;  Running  High  Jump,  1st, 
Laura  Manza,  2nd,  Hildegarde  Wudel. 

Many  thanks  to  all  the  teachers  and  officers. 

On  May  5.  the  P.  H.  Brown  Society  held  a 
"Follies"  in  the  chapel,  in  place  of  their  regu- 
lar program.  There  were  several  song  and 
dance  numbers  and  two  pantomimes.  The  boys 
gave  us  some  "strong  man  exhibitions"  and 
everyone  was  entertained  by  the  presence  of 
"Prof.  Presto"  the  world's  worst  magican," 
who  gave  us  many  a  laugh  with  his  low  pres- 
sure tricks. 

On  May  11,  the  gymnastic  exhibition  was 
presented.  There  were  a  number  of  town  peo- 
ple present  and  the  evening  proved  entertain- 
ing and  instructive. 

After  the  exhibition  we  changed  our  clothes 
and  held  a  dance  in  the  gym.  The  dance  broke 
up  shortly  after  eleven.  We  were  so  tired  we 
were  glad  to  tumble  into  bed  but  a  fine  time 
was  had  by  all. 

The  graduating  classes  are  all  "keyed  up" 
with  excitment.  They  are  planning  trips 
to  Butte  to  get  permanents,  dresses,  shoes,  n' 
things.  "Quite  as  exciting  as  getting  married 
isn't  it,"  one  girl  was  heard  (seen)  to  remark. 

Mona  Frazier  was  called  home  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  her  sister  who  died  recently.  We 
■all  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  for  her  loss. 
Mona  has  returned  to  complete  her  work  for 
the  year. 

Lets  see,  "work  is  centrifugal  force.  Steam 
has  color,  air  is  visible,  water  runs  uphill 
Napoleon  found  America,  Washington  found 
fame  in  the  Gallic  war  and  Julius  Caesar 
crossed  the  Delaware.  Dear  me!  No,  this  isn't 
a  bughouse,  just  a  group  of  girls  studying  for 
examinations. 

 0  

Every  man  must  live  with  the  man  he  makes 
of  himself,  and  the  better  job  he  does  in  mould- 
ing his  character  and  improving  his  mind,  the 
better  company  he  will  have. — Selected. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Frank  Sullivan,  Boys'  Reporter 

The  big  boys  went  on  a  hike  last  Friday, 
a  few  miles  from  the  Lazy  T  ranch.  We  all 
came  back  Sunday,  quite  a  lot  of  us  bearing 
a  bunch  of  mosquito  bites  and  a  great  deal 
of  sunburn.  If  anyone  slaps  some  of  the  big 
boys'  backs,  they  are  due  for  a  ride  in  an 
ambulance. 

The  tenth  and  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls 
were  very  much  pleased  with  the  graduation 
picnic  given  them  by  their  t>2achers,  Miss 
Miller,  Mr.  Starr,  and  Mr.  Watts.  We  had 
a  very  enjoyable  time  in  the  canyon. 

All  the  boys  are  busy  now  getting  pre- 
pared for  their  final  exams.  Tests  come  next 
week  to  rack  our  brains  from  end  to  end. 

Edward  Baker  is  patiently  waiting  for  his 
nev/  suit  which  his  mother  bought  him  for 
graduation.  Nearly  two  times  a  day  he  in- 
quires of  Mrs.  Low  whether  his  package  has 
arrived   or  not. 

Leonard  Mount  left  for  home  a  few  days 
ago.  His  mother  wanted  him  to  come  home 
early  in  order  to  see  a  fair  which  is  to  be 
held  in  his  home  town.  Leonard  has  never 
seen  a  fair  yet,  and  he  expects  to  get  a  big 
"kick"  out  of  this  one. 

Billy  Meyers  is  ill  in  the  hospital  again, 
after  having  been  released  from  there  a  few 
days  ago.  His  father,  mother  and  brother 
came  to  see  him  last  week  to  cheer  him  up. 
We  are  hoping  for  a  speedy  recovery,  Billy. 

Mr.  Low  was  happy  to  get  his  car  back 
again.  It  was  sent  to  Helena  to  be  repaired 
following  an  accident  and  it  took  a  few  weeks 
to  get  it  in  good  condition  again.  He  makes 
many  frequent  trips  to  Butte  and  Helena  now 
that  he  has  it  back  again. 

Tom  Chop,  John  Savage,  and  Lyle  Olsen 
did  some  good  cooking  for  us  on  the  hike. 
Under  the  coaching  of  Mr.  Kemp,  they  were 
able  to  cook  fine  meals  for  us  and  we  enjoyed 
the  food  very  much. 

Fishing  season  is  open  here  and  it  seems 
there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  fishing  done  by 
the  boys.  Mr.  Low,  our  supervisor  often  fishes 
in  the  streams  around  here.  He  takes  our 
housemother,  Mrs.  Low,  with  him  when  he 
goes  on  long  trips  to  distant  places. 

Mr.  Low  has  planted  a  new  lawn  by  the 
tunnel  which  extends  over  to  the  end  of  the 
Gym  Building.  When  the  grass  starts  growing 
it  will  make  a  more  attractive  front  yard. 

Since  this  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Leader 
until  next  Septmber,  I  wish  everyone  a  very 
enjoyable  vacation.  Cheerio! 

 0  

'Those  who  wish  to  contribute  something  to 
the  creation  of  a  world  fellowship  can  begin 
at  once  by  doing  a  single  act  of  friendship  for 
some  person  in  a  group  that  they  dislike." 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Bx-Officio; 

Gov.  F.  H.  Cooney,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 

Appointed: 

A.  O.  Gullidge,  Baker 

Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 

Dr.  P.  T.  McCarthy,  Missoula 

Rev.  Emmet  J.  Riley,  Hejena 

W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 

M.   Murray,  Glasgow 

E.  C.  Carruth,  Havre 

W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Howard   Griffin,  A.   B.,  J.    D.,  President 
M.  H.   Parker,  Boulder 
A.  H.  Eiselien,  Boulder 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

Howard  Griffin,  A.   B.,  J.   D.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens,  Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

Albert   L.   Starr,   M.   A  Teacher 

Miss    Sadie    Lillard  Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller  Teacher 

Miss  Anne  Serumgard  Teacher 

Miss  Anna  Murphy  Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts  Teacher 

Earl    Watts    Teachier 

Miss  Anna  Terry  Teacher 


Librarian: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.A. 


Physical  Cidture: 

E.  V.  Kemp    _  „      Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant...    Instructor 


Indiistria!: 

E.  V.  Kemp  ...   ..  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  I.  Low    Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C  b    Altop  .   Teacher  of  Shoemakinsj 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  .  .Teacher  of  Sewing 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary : 

Pat  Callahan,  A.   B.    ..  .  Teacher 

Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby  Teacher 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.M  Teacher 

Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M.    i_/irector 

industrial: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B.   .   Teacher  of 

Piano  Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
.Kamraock  Making 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.    Lola    Moore   Matron 

William    Adams     Storekeeper 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.   M.   McGuire  ..  Little  Boys'  Housemother 

Miss   Nikolena   Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Enns     Little  Girls'  Housemother 

Mrs.  Mabel  Baker  Night  Supervisor 

Miss  Aralen  Plarbison     Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson  Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast  Engineer 

James    Baker  Engineer 

Harry    White  Repairman 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D  Physician 

Miss   Geraldine   Grissom,   R.N  Nurse 

Dr.   Thomas  Hawkins,  M.  D.    Surgeon 

Dr.  J  A.  Donovan,  M  D.  ..  Aurist  8C  Oculist 

Dr.   O.   \X'.   Burgan      Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.   N    Nurse 


